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Peston Calendar 


Golden Text for the Seager: Sa mightily grew the word of 
the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 


1. July 4.—Paul’s Second Missioniar ¢ TN 

J ¥ 4D Philippi vJ Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 15 
2. July 11.—Paul’s  Gisies Missionary Journey—The 
Philippian Jailer 
3. July 18. Paul's Sec s Second Missionary Journey— 

Thessalonica and. Berea. ..... ° 
4. July 25.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey— 
Ath 


pi a EE ete ga Acts 16 : 16-40 
. Acts 17: 1-15 
Acts 17 : 16-34 





ens 
gs. August 1.—Close of Paul's S E 
PLS 506 5 6 290 hp 6 2 6 8 2 8 Acts 18 : 1-22 
6. August 8.—Paul’s Instructions to the 
hessalonians 
7. August 1 a s Third Missionary Journey— 
Epbesy Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22 
8. Peete. 22. Paul’ s- Third Missionary Journey—The 
Riot in Ephesus Acts 19 : 23 to 20:1 
9. August 29.—Paul on Christian Love. ...... 
A September 5.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— 
Farewells 
1x. September 12.—Close of Paul’s Third Missionary 
SOE Bio nes Hew eth ep eee Acts 21 : 1-17 
12. September » .—Review 
13. September 26.—Temperance Lesson 


b 4 
The Tentmaker 


By John Elliot Bowman 
E ‘well may feel the coarsest fabric glide 
Like silk beneath his hand 
Who knows that, when the final test is tried, 
His work approved shall stand. 


re Ar es ee x Thess. 5 : 12-24 


1 Cor, 13 : 1-13 


ae da oe 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 


So, like the Saint at Corinth, well content 
The craftsman’s task we ply 
If, with the weaving, rise another tent , 
Eternal in the sky. 
FERRISBURG, VT. 











Welcoming the Scalpel 

When a man is attacked for his loyalty to the 
Bible and Bible truth, he has a right to feel encour- 
aged. The Bible begins to mean something to him 
then ; and he begins to mean something to the King- 
dom. Such an attack is evidence that he is really 
alive. For, as a well-known defender and expounder 
of the Bible as God’s Word has keenly said : ‘‘ The 
Bible is a living thing ; and when it gets into you and 
your life, you'll be under the scalpel of every little 
critic."’ Criticism is not a thing to be sought ; but 
when it comes as a result of getting the Bible into our 
blood, it is not to be feared. Are you intimate enough 
with the Bible to invite such criticism ? 


_——_ 
Graded Courses Now at Hand 


For the first time in its history, the International 
Sunday School Association has made it possible for 
Sunday-schools to have fully graded lesson courses 
issued by the International Lesson Committee. This 
fact has been well known since the Louisville Conven- 
tion of 1908 ; the new fact of immediate interest is 


that three of these graded courses are now about to be 
. placed in the hands of all Sunday-school workers who 
wish them, with fully prepared teaching helps and 
pupils’ helps, ready for use in the class room, look- 
ing toward the actual teaching of the lessons on the 





first Sunday in October. In order to make this possi- 
ble, The Sunday School Times has spared neither 
pains nor expense, as the full announcement of its 
plans, on page 360, reveals, It has even brought to 
pass what might have been thought to be impossible 
with these new courses; three of the brightest and 
most experienced teachers in this country will have 
taught the new lessons themselves to real classes before 
preparing their teaching notes for the Times. The 
pupils’ every need is provided for by a new, illus- 
trated, and inviting form of study-equipment. And 
the editorship of a national leader among educators, 
Patterson DuBois, for the Times Graded Course 
Edition, insures a quality of helpfulness that promises 
to be unique. While itis to be learly borne in mind 
that the International Uniform Lessons are not to be 
disturbed at all by these new plans (the rich series 
for 1910, in the Life of Christ by Matthew, to be treated 
in the regular edition of the Times with exceptional 
fulness for all grades, and with abundant ‘‘side- 
light"’ articles by the world’s Bible-study masters), 
nevertheless it behooves every thoughtful Sunday- 
school teacher of the younger children, and Sunday- 
school superintendents everywhere, to give immediate 
consideration to the question of installing the new 
Graded Courses in the younger classes of the school. 
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Uselessness of Mere Feeling 

' Nothing is easier than to feel great sympathy with 
a good cause and do nothing, besides.. Unless one 
subjects himself to very critical scrutiny, he may 
never discover that he has a tendency to act far below 
the standard of his conviction and emotion. Many 


t 


people, for example, have a genuine and profound 
sympathy for the heathen, without expressing it in 
dollars and cents or in anything else except appro- 
priate emotions, To have the emotional illusion that 
one has done something great and worthy towards 
evangelizing the world; when he has only felt that 
something great and worthy ought to be done, is one 
of the easiest and commonest experiences of Christian 
men and women. Not until one sits down prayerfully 
in the presence of the facts and decides upon a course 
of action that will worthily express his best feelings 
in behalf of any cause, is there much prospect that he 
will free himself from the impression that his contri- 
bution is in keeping with hjs emotion. 


a 
The Rudder of Conviction 


. . ° ¢ 
One has not learned to live until he is possessed* 

of some convictions for which he is ready todie. Yet 
the conviction-possessed man is rare. Many people 
seem to think that convictions are only for unbalanced 
souls, ‘I know some good friends,’’ says Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, ‘‘ whose deepest conviction is that you oughtn' t 
to have any conviction."’ Such people make about 
as much headway in life as a boat without a rudder. 
It is better to have wrong convictions than no con- 
viction at all, For the man who conscientiously and 
passionately holds true to a wrong conviction is likely 
to find out his mistake some day, and substitute a 
right one, as the persecutor Saul did. While the man 
without any conviction does not even know enough 
to know that he is wrong. What are your convic- 
tions? Are you living true to them? And were they 
given to you by Christ himself? 
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Not Miracle-Workers, But Doers of Good 


NLY a small proportion of the things that Jesus 
did were unusual, supernatural; ninty-nine 
hundredths of his acts were simple, common 
kindnesses which it did not need divinity to perform. 
His words were all gracious and inspiring. He 
wrought only one miracle in the Bethany home, but 
in his frequent visits, sitting with the family by the 
hearth, or at the table, talking with them in the quiet 
evenings, walking with them in the garden, sharing 
with them the tender things of friendship and affec- 
tion, there must have been in their hearts ever after 
a thousand memories of his love which made his 
name sacred to them, besides the memory of his rais- 
ing of Lazarus. It wasso in all of Christ's life—there 
were a few miracles, showing divine power ; there 
were countless revealings of kindness, gentleness, 
sympathy, thoughtfulness, encouragement, mere com- 
mon kindnesses, which were as full of God as were 
his miracles. 

This must be true of his followers, as of the Mas- 
ter. One may be a true witness for Christ and yet 
not be a worker of miracles, Or to bring it into the 
language of our own time, one may not do great 
or conspicuous things, and yet may do blessed 
service for the Master and for men. . Many people 
are hero-worshipers. They admire and magnify the 
work done by the miracle-workers, The popular 
preacher wins by his eloquence, and everybody 
praises him. Crowds flock to hear him. Mean- 
while, scores of commonplace preachers toil away in 
obscurity, not drawing crowds, not winning com- 
mendation, never mentioned in the newspapers. Yet 
they go about seven days in the week giving out their 
lives in all manner of kindly service to men. Their 
lives are full of self-denials. ‘They carry benedictions 
into people's homes. They pray beside sick-beds 
and they comfort mourners. Théy carry their people 
in their hearts, and are friends to the needy, the 


poor, the children. They are not eloquent, and no 
one praises them publicly, yet they may be ten times 
the blessing in the world that the brilliant orators are. 
They do no miracles, but they are Christ's beloved 
servants, messengers of his love to the world. 

Indeed, the fact that a person works quietly, with- 
out noise, without fame, never doing anything start- 
ling or sensational, may indicate greatness rather 
than smallness. It ‘is easier to work amid cheers 
and huzzas than in lines of obscurity, where one 
never hears a commendation. A writer says: ‘‘ One 
test of the religious life is in its willingness to occupy 
a subordinate place and to work faithfully in it.’’ 
The story is told of a young man who was president 
of a young people's organization, and who greatly 
liked prominence. He had a genius for keeping 
always in the limelight. As long as he could lead 
and be prominent he was happy, cheerful, enthusi- 
astic, and interested. But when he was not in some 
conspicuous position he was not a comfortable man 
to get along with. One of his friends tersely de- 
scribed and characterized him thus ;: ‘‘ He has plenty 
of religion to lead, but not enough to follow.’’ There 
always are good people of this type. They work 
splendidly when they are in a conspicuous place, 
with others under them, but when they are second or 
down somewhere in the ranks, they are of little use. - 
It takes more grace to shine in the lowly places than 
in positions of prominence. 

In 1 Corinthians 13 Paul draws a distinction be- 
tween the miracle-workers and those who do no miracle. 
‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but have not love, I am become sounding brass, or a 
clanging cymbal. Andif I have the gift of prophecy, 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I 
have all faith, so as to. remove mountains, but have 
not love,.I am nothing,, And if I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be 
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burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.’’ 
Here we have a list of miracles—speaking with the 
tongues of men and angels, having great knowledge, 
having faith that can do impossible things, giving 
away millions, enduring martyrdom. But all these 
miracles of attainment and achievement in them- 
selves amount to nothing. In striking contrast with 
these conspicuous things Paul sets love. Love does 
no miracle—it is lowly, humble, hiding away from 
observation, desiring no praise, vaunting not itself, 
seeking not its own ; and yet it is honored in heaven 
and blessed on the earth far above the startling mira- 
cles of genius and brilliancy which lack love. 

It is fitting that we sing the praise of the lowly who 
love and serve without fame, without noise, oftentimes 
even withdut appreciation. It was thus that Jesus 
himself lived and wrought. He never did anything 
to get people's praise. He wrought many miracles, 
but never one in order to make a sensation, His 
were all miracles of love, of kindness. All that came 
into his presence were better for meeting him—life 
meant more to them ever after. But he worked 
quietly. His influence was like the dew that is for- 
gotten, but leaves refreshing and benediction every- 
where, 

Think of the mothers who live with their children 
‘and for them. They do no miracles, but their hands 
are ever performing the homely things of love. Think 
of the great company of Christian men and women 
who are not known beyond the little circle in which 
they live, who have no earthly honor, and who 
‘* leave no memory but a world made better by their 
lives.’"" They do no miracles, but their names are 
known in heaven. 

So we do not have to do miracles in order to com- 
mend Christ to others. Our lives may be very sim- 
ple. We may not be able to do anything great or 
startling. We cannot give much money. We can- 
not speak eloquently. We cannot go as foreign mis- 
sionaries. Some people have the impression that 
because they cannot do miracles of service, they can- 
not do anything to add to the honor of Christ's name. 
But the’ smallest beautiful thing we do for Christ 
makes him a little more glorious as men see him. 
John did no miracle, but he did a work which left its 
impress on the world for all timeto come. There are 
many people who cannot do great things, and who 
think therefore it is not worth while for them to tty 
to do anything. But it is the plain people that can- 
not do miracles who are really saving the world. 
Here and there are a few men with distinguished 
genius, rémarkable men, who do great things. But 
it is the million saints of the household, of the lowly 
places, who to-day are shedding the love of Christ 
abroad among nations, and who will wear the bright- 
est crowns in glory. 


Be good, though you cannot be great. Live sweetly, 


though you may not live brilliantly. Do well your 
lowly tasks wherever you are. Never long for honor, 
for praise of the world, for distinction among men. 
Live for the eye of Christ, and to make people better 
and happier. Show no discontent with your quiet, 
obscure lot. Envy no one who does things that men 
praise. The noblest life is the one that puts a little 
glory on the name of Christ and makes some other 
human being a little better, truer, more worthy. It 
is enough for any day if you say to some one a good 
word for Jesus Christ. 




















“Out of the Mouth of Two Witnesses” 


With this world as it is, it is inevitable that, over 
and over.again, a man will make his own discovery 
of facts that have already been noted by another. 
Such a case: has been noted in connection with an 
article recently published in these columns, and is 
set forth in an interesting letter from the Acting Gen- 
eral Secretary of the United Presbyterian Men’s 
Movement, Mr. John A. Crawford, of Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, who writes : 


I have read the article on ‘‘The Sudan in the Age of 
Isaiah,"’ by Professor A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL.D., D wn 
appearing in your issue of May 1, with much interest, and 
notice vour editorial preface which states : ‘‘ Professor Sayce 
here shows how certain conditions in the Sudan of to-day 
throw a white light on a chapter in Isaiah."" However, I can- 
not believe that to Professor Sayce is due the special credit for 
“the new and somewhat unexpected light which has been 
cast"’ on this eighteenth chaptet of Isaiah. This honor is due 
rather, | think, to the Rev. J. K. Giffen, D. D., of the United 
Presbyterian Church, the first American missionary to visit 
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the Sudan after Khaftum was recaptured by Lord Kitchener. 
In Dr. Giffen's most interesting book, ‘The Egyptian 
Sudan," he relates his experiences and observations in the 
/Sudan in connection with his establishing a mission station at 
Dolieb Hill, on the White Nile, and on pages 242-252 he sets 
forth practically the same in tion with essential facts 


and features relating to this of Isaiah, in reference to 
the Sudanese, as contained lo fectener Sayce’s sesaans arti- 


cle in youg journal. Dr, Giffen’'s book was pu ed by the 
7 - Revell Co., in 1905, and I heard him 
ive this same interpretation in h ic addresses when in 


is 
this country in 1904. I cannot see that Professor Sayce has 
set forth any new facts in his article that have not already been 
fully covered in the closing chapter of Dr. Giffen’s book. 

Reference to Dr. Giffen’s interesting volume con- 
firms Mr. Crawford’s point, and, the question having 
been forwarded to Professor Sayce himself, the latter 
writes from Queen's College, Oxford, England, as 
follows : 

There is no copy of Dr. Giffen’'s book in Oxford, so I can- 
not refer to it to see what he has said. But Ido not think he 
can have referred to the Assyrian evidence, and the influence 
of the Sudan upon the ney | and politics of Judah, which 
may be inferred by combining it with the language of Isaiah. 

at Dr. Giffen should also have been struck by the corre- 
spondence between the ogee of Isaiah and the existing 
conditions of the sudd and its inhabitants is very satisfactory, 
sor out of the mouth of two witnesses shall every truth be es- 
tablished, and that two eye-witnesses should have independ- 
ently arrived at the same conclusion indicates that this con- 
clusion is not a product of the imagination. 

I must get hold of Dr. Giffen's book ; he is a careful ob- 
server, as | know from my acquaintance with him when he 
was in Egypt, and a good student of the Bible. 

Thus Professor Sayce and The Sunday School 
Times very gladly give honor where honor is due in 
acknowledging Dr. Giffen’s prior discovery of the 
striking resemblance between the Sudan as it is to- 
day and the description of the ‘‘land which is be- 
yond the rivers of Ethiopia’’ that is found in Isaiah 
18. Professor Sayce is right in believing that Dr. 
Giffen did not, in his published volume, touch upon 
the facts of contemporary Assyrian history. But the 
striking resemblance between Isaiah's description of 
the land and its people and the facts as noted by a 
careful observer to-day are fully given in Dr, Giffen’s 
work. It is well known that the missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church have done a remarkable 
work in Egypt since December, 1900. 


The Order of the New Testament Books 


More and more, the lay reader of the Bible is’ 


desirous of all the reliable information he can get as 
to the external facts of the writing of the Bible, so 
that he may read and study the books of the Bible as 
nearly as possible from the standpoint of the men 
who wrote them and the times in which they were 
written. This department of Bible study is the legiti- 
mate field of what is commonly known by that much 
misunderstood term, the ‘‘higher criticism.’’ For 
the facts of authorship and time of writing often are 
not stated in the Scripture text itself; therefore that 
text must. be studied in the light of external facts, and 
be weighed and compared with the text of other parts 
of the Bible, in order to arrive at any conclusion. 

A national bank officer in Ohio seeks light in this 
difficult but always interesting field when he makes 
the following request : 

Will you please publish a list of all the books of the New 
Testament in the order in which they are oaer (by scholars 
of the present day) to have been written? I want to read 
them in their chronological order ; but my authorities differ as 
to the order, and I want the latest and best, and therefore 
yours. 

It is not possible to give a consensus of opinion 
among modern scholars on the dates of the books of 
the New Testament. Every book presents a problem 
of its own,-and has to pass through the crucible of 
criticism. In general the tendency, as shown by the 
change of view in Professor Adolph Harnack, the 
leader of German Liberals, is toward the earlier 
dates for practically all the books save Revelation. 
Now again the Domitianic era has the weight of 
opinion as against the long popular Neronic period 
for the Apocalypse. Scholars who accept as genuine 
all the New Testament books place them all within the 
first century, dating them from A. D. 50 to A. D. 98. 

The Epistles can be more nearly dated with ac- 
curacy, for obvious reasons, but this does not apply 
to the Epistles of John. 

The four Gospels cover in time pretty nearly this 
whole period from Mark to John. Modern scholars 
usually date them in this order: Mark, Matthew, 
Luke, John. 

The earliest books are probably James, 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, and possibly Mark. 

It is hardly possible for a modern man to reproduce 
the New Testament life by an exact chronological 
reading of the books, if we knew the dates precisely. 
The books in exact chronological order would as- 
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sume the body of apostolic preaching partly reflected 
in them, but most of which we do not possess. It is 
possible and very useful to arrange the books in 
chronological groups, putting the Gospels first, and to 
have the members of each group in a probable chrono- 
logical order. Thus the apostolic history comes after 
the Gospel history. But Paul's epistles take on a new 
meaning when put in probable chronological order. 
The Apocalypse, or Revelation, stands by itself, and 
comes last according to Swete’s new and great com- 
mentary. ° 
Here is a suggestive arrangement of the books by 
groups : 
1. Gospels : 
Mark—About A. D. the earliest of the Gospels. 
Matthew—After M and before Luke, say A. D. 57. 
Luke—After Mark and Matthew and before Acts, 
stand guns Paul's stay at Caesarea, and so 


John—Toward the close of the first century, about 
. D. go. 
2. Acts of the Apostles—Probably A. D. 63, since Paul had 
been two years in Rome. : 
3. James—About A. D. 50; a Jewish type of Christianity. 
4- Paul's Epistles. 
First Group : 
1 Thessalonians—A, D. 52. 
2 Thessalonians—A. -D. 53. 
Second Group: 
1 Corinthians—A. D. 57 (or $6) spring. 
2 Corinthians—A. D. 57 (or 5° , autumn, 
Galatians— Probably on doubtful) A. D. 57 (or 
56), winter. 
Romans—A., D. 58 (or 57), spring. 
Third Group : 
Phillpplans—A. D. 62, spring ; it is uncertain whether 
ilippians is earlier or later than Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon. 
Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, all sent at the same 
time, probably autumn of A. D. 62 or winter ot 63. 
Fourth Group : 
I ee en A D. 67. 
Titus—Probably A. D. 67. 
2 Timothy—Probably spring of A. D. 68 or autumn 
of A. D. 67. Psa 
5. Remaining General Epistles, and Hebrews : 
1 Peter—Probably after Nero's pérsecution began, 
and so about A. D. 65. 
Jude—About A. D. 66. ‘ 
2 Peter—About A. D. 67, though the relation between 
Jude and 2 Peter is not certain. & 
Hebrews—Apparently just before the destruction of 
‘Jerusalem, about'A. D. 69. =" * 
Epistles of John (1, 2, 3)—Date very uncertain, with 
little to guide one ; say A. D. 85. 
6. Apocalypse of John—About A. D. 95. 


One who would read, the New Testament books in 
their general chronological grouping will find very 
convenient and. useful a volume by a valued contri- 
butor to these columns, Professor Dr. A. T. Robertson 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, entitled «‘ The Student's Chronologi- 
cal New Testament.’’* © It consists of the text of the 
books of the New Testament, in* the American 
Standard. Revision, collected in the’ order. that is 
suggested here, with a brief introduction to each book 
discussing its authorship, date, and the like. 

1 $1.00, postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Company. 


. ae 
The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


july 26 to August 1 


MoNn.—Eternal God, I pray for the wanepessney of spirit 
through which the unseen becomes visible. eliver me from 
the obscurity and darkness born of vice and indifference. Let 
the medium between thee and myself be translucent, and let 
everything be seen in the eternal light. 


‘TUES.— Most gracious God, wilt thou incline my heart to 
keep thy law? . Deliver me from the perils of an evil inclina- 
tion. Let my leanings be on the side of truth and holiness. 
Let my very hunger draw me nearer to thee. 


" WED.—My gracious Lord, I pray that mighty channels may 
be opened between man and man, and people and people. 
Let the river of thy grace fill the channels to the full, and let 
there be the sound of singing-life in every land. Let the peo- 
ple praise thee, let all the people praise thee. 


THURS.—My Father in heaven, I pray for the purification 
of the common life. Wilt thou grant that all thy children who 
are placed in influential office may contribute a stream of 
healthy energy to the social weal? Let rivers break out among 
the hills, and springs in the midst of the valleys. Let our 
society be worthy of the family of God. 

FRI.—Holy Father, I consecrate myself to thee afresh. Let 
me see thy pledge to me in the blood of the new covenant. In 
the inspiration of thy sacrifice may I make my surrender. And, 
good Lord, let me keep my troth. 

SaT.—Almighty God, I pray that my soul may be like a 
well-watered garden. Let virtues and graces spring like the 

rowing herb. Let the desert places in my being blossom like 
the rose. Let every power bear flower and fruit, and all to 
the glory of thy name. 

SuNn.—Eternal God, I pray that thy blessing may make me 
a center of blessing. Create within me a well that there may 
go out of me a river. Let the light of thy countenance fall 
= me that the cheery rays ot my life may be cheering to 
others. 
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“HE Sunday-school world is to have the opportu- 
nity of testing graded lessons under the most 
favorable possible conditions, The -Interna- 

tional Lesson Committee has madea beginning by issu- 
ing the first year in the three courses shown on the fol- 
lowing pages. The Sunday School Times will provide 


How The Sunday School Times will make them at 

once available, for all who wish to adopt them, by 

plans more thorough and far-reaching than any that 
have yet been proposed. 








provide for the pupil’s need by something also unique 
in the field of Sunday-school lesson equipment : 
Graded Course Pupils’ Pads, for home study and home- 
work, These pads will be issued quarterly ; each 
one will consist of at least thirteen detachable sheets 
of paper, about five by seven inches, one sheet to a 








a complete equipment for the teachers and pupils in 
these three grades, in the following way : 

Beginning with the issue of September 4, 1909, there will be published once 
each month an issue of The Sunday School Times containing eight extra pages, to 
be known as The Sunday School Times International Graded Course Edition. 
This monthly issue will, in addition to all its regular features and the undisturbed 
treatment of the Uniform Lesson for that week, give a full and detailed lesson- 
teaching treatment of the lessons in the three grades named below, for 
the month that follows. That is, the September Graded Course issue will 
contain the treatment of the graded lessons for October ; the October issue, the 
lessons for November; and so on. In addition to the lesson-articles, the new 
section will contain invaluable ‘‘ ways of working’’ hints for teachers in the 
younger departments ; descriptions of tested methods of work that successful 
teachers have discovered and put into use. 

This new and wholly unique Graded Course Section of The Sunday School 
Times will be under the editorship of Patterson Du Bois. Informed readers 
know what this fact means to the value and success of the graded lessons. Mr. 
Du Bois holds a position of recognized leadership among the educators of this 
country. As author of the now classic ‘‘ Point of Contact in Teaching,’’ and 
other well-known works for teachers, parents, and all child-students, he is a 
counsellor and editor of ripe experience. He will supervise the work of the 
lesson-writers in the new section, guide their teaching plans, and himself com- 
ment editorially upon the lessons under study in ways to help the inexpert teacher 
over the hard places, 

Three expert teachers will tell how to teach the new lessons, respectively, in 
the three grades ; and they will do this by the method which The Sunday School 
Times originated and in which it has so successfully blazed the way (through Mr. 
Fostcr’s and Miss Slattery's articles) : they will teH how they actually taught the 
lessons. That is, each lesson’s teaching-article will be prepared only after that 
lesson has actually been taught to a real class of children in that grade, and the 
teacher's plan revised in the light of this very practical test. 


lesson, containing usually a handsome picture on 
the lesson and printed matter for the pupil,— 
memory work, hand-work, etc. The pads will be kept- by the teacher, the 
sheets to be detached and handed to the pupils week by week, thus having 
the element of continued freshness throughout the entire quarter ; they will be fur- 
nished for ten cents a quarter, per pupil. Hand-work by the pupils will be a promi- 
nent accompaniment of the new courses as treated by The Sunday School Times. 

Let it be clearly understood that the International Uniform Lessons, as now 
treated in The Sunday School Times, are not affected nor interfered with in any 
way by these new Graded Courses, save as individual classes or departments turn 
from one course to the other at their option. The Sunday School Times will con- 
tinue its regular wealth of exposition and teaching of the Uniform Lesson ; 
the new Graded Course Edition of The Sunday School Times is provided simply 
for those who desire to use the new courses. It is to be noted, also, that any 
one of the new courses may be used, to begin with, by itself; it is not necessary 
that a Sunday-school should adopt all three or none. A school may use the 
Uniform Lesson in most of its departments, and one or more of the Graded 
Courses in its younger departments, as many will undoubtedly do. 

The monthly Graded Course Edition of The Sunday School Times (pro- 
viding 96 full pages of additional lesson-helps and method-material in a year's 
time), will be mailed to subscribers for fifty cents in addition to their regular 
subscriptions, whether they are now in clubs or in singles, That is, the annual 
club subscription rate (for five or more copies) of 75 cents for the regular edition 
of the Times becomes $1.25 if the combined regular and Graded Course Edi- 
tions are desired ; the single subscription of $1.00 becomes $1.50 for the com- 
bined editions. Fuller subscription details are given on page 367. 

You have just two months before the teaching of the new lessons should 
commence, Do not leave the matter until then; begin now to plan for their 
use in your school, if you have any thought of using them this year. Subscrip- 
tions for the rew Edition should be sent in early, in order to be sure of receiving 

«it from the very start. Specimen copies of this issue, in order to interest your 
co-workers, may be had free for a postal-card request. 


In addition to these full helps for the teacher, The Sunday School Times will 
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Beginners 
Laura E. Cragin 
“WO of the most successful books in existence of 
kindergarten stories from the Bible are those of 
Miss Cragin’s authorship. The teaching work 
in the Beginners grade of the new courses will con- 
sist largely of sympathetic story-telling ; and for this 
Miss Cragin has rare powers. She is a graduate of 
the Chicago Kindergarten College, —Elizabeth Harri- 
son, the Principal, having said heartily that ‘her 
writings, her general culture, and her wide travel dre 
unusual even in the Kindergarten world’’ ; [her book] 

‘*is the best book of its kind that I have yet seen."’ 

Most of Miss Cragin’s life has been spent at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, where for years she gained a rich and 
practical Sunday-school experience by conducting a 
very successful kindergarten or Beginners depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school of one of the prominent 
churches, She has recently moved to Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, where she will continue her active Sunday- 
school work. 

She will teach the Beginners Course of lessons, in 
the new International Graded Series, to children of 
the Beginners age, and in the light of this actual 
teaching of the lessons she will tell the inexpert 
teacher just how to conduct the work. She will make 
up the Pupils’ Pad for this department, as described 
above, and select the pictures which will be furnished 
therein. She will also suggest such simple hand-work 
and other activities as the children themselves can 
share in, and thus make the new course a practicable 
and delightful opportunity for all who would use it. 

Miss Cragin’s work on these lessons will be pub- 
lished exclusively in The Sunday School Times Graded 
Course Edition, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Primary 
Lucy G. Stock 


ROM thetime when, a mere child herself, Miss Stock 
was given charge of a class of little girls in the 
Primary department of her home Sunday-school 

in Springfield, Massachusetts, she has been an indefati- 
gable worker for the children. She took her profes- 
sional training at the Bible Normal College, now the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, from which 
she graduated after specializing in child-study and 
pedagogy. Her first work after graduation was that 
of Superintendent of the Junior Department of her 
home Sunday-school. After a year there, she was 
called to be Sunday-school Primary Superintendent for 
the state of Connecticut. Three and a half years of this 
service was followed by a call to the State Primary Super- 
intendency of Massachusetts, where she was also pri- 
mary superintendent in a Springfield Sunday-school. 
For three years she was one of the Elementary Grade 
Auxiliary Field Workers of the International Sunday 
School Association. Last November she accepted a 
call to devote her whole time to the work of a large 
church in Columbus, Ohio, becoming the pastor's as- 
sistant, in which field she is now at work, with excep- 
tional opportunities to bring out the best possibilities 
of the new graded lessons. She also teaches regu- 
larly in the Columbus Graded Union. 

Miss Stock will teach the Primary Graded Course 
to children of that grade, and write her teaching arti- 
cles for the Times in the light of this actual work. 
She will prepare the Pupils’ Pads, as described above, 
containing pictures, home-work, hand-work, etc. 

Miss Stock’ s work on these lessons will be published 
exclusively in The Sunday School Times Graded 
Course Edition, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


junior 
Nannie Lee Frayser 


NE of the most sought-after young women in the 
South, when a Sunday-school convention pro- 
gram is building, is Miss Nannie Lee Frayser 

of Louisville, Kentucky ; and the thousands who have 
heard her platform-work understand why. Her rare 
sympathy with child-nature, and her understanding of 
how to guide and train it, come from an inborn love 
of children coupled with a life-time of devoted work 
among them. Miss Frayser is a trained educator 
outside the Sunday-school field, being the Principal 
of the Primary Department of the University School 
of Louisville. Her Sunday-school work is both state- 
wide and continent-wide, as she is the Sunday-school 
Elementary Superintendent for Kentucky, and an 
Auxiliary Field Worker of the International Sunday 
School Association. With all this burden of respon- 
sibility in every-day secular education and the Sunday- 
school interests of the many, she nevertheless keeps 
in vital touch with specialized, locat Sunday-school 
work by being Junior Superintendent in her home 
Sunday-school. 

Out of this rich experience Miss Frayser comes 
with enthusiasm to her new work for the Graded 
Course Edition of The Sunday School Times. She 
will teach the Junior Graded lessons to boys and 
girls, and prepare her teaching articles for these col- 
umns in the light of such practical test. She will 
prepare the Pupils’ Pads for this grade (as described 
above), selecting the pictures and offering home-work, 
hand-work, and the like. . 

Miss Frayser's work on these lessons will be pub- 
lished exclusively in The Sunday School Times Graded 
Course Edition, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 








Those new Pupils’ Pads, illustrated, promise to be one of the most inviting forms of lesson- 

help for the children ever dévised. The detachable sheefs mean an ever new interest, week 

by week. The fact that they will be in the teacher's keeping prevents their being lost or 

mutilated early in the quarter. Hand-work, memory work, pictures, and suggestions to 
parents, will enrich them. Ten cents a quarter, for each pupil. 


he wants to hear from you. 





Now will you ask the Editor every question that occurs to you about these new courses ? 
What points are not yet clear? Are you likely to use one or more of the courses in your | 
school; if so, which? Shall you use none of them ; if so, why? Write the Editor freely ; * 
Your questions will be answered either by mail or in The 


Sunday School Times. 








The Monthly Graded Course Section will be under the editorial direction of Patterson Du Bois 
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Beginners Course 


Aim of the Course 
To Lead the Little Child to the Father 
By Helping Him: 

1. To know God, the Heavenly Father, who loves him, 
provides for and protects him. 

2. To know Jesus the Son of God, who became a little 
child, who went about doing good, and who is the Friend 
and Saviour of little children. 

. To know about the heavenly home. 

4. To distinguish between - and wrong. 

5. To show his love for God by working with him and 
for others, 

Norg.—The Bible verses for the children are chosen for their simple 
statement of the truth taught, and are not given as mere memo 
work, but simply to be used often by the aes so that they shall 


sink ‘into the children’s minds and r pos- 
session, 





FIRST YEAR IN DETAIL. 


As the Beginners cannot mat, the Scripture passages cited are for 
the use of the teachers. In lessons which are starred (*), while the 
Bible material is cited the teacher must look rather to God’s book of 
nature for story illustrations suitable to the child mind. 


I. The Heavenly Father's Care. 


1. A Mother and Her Little Boy. 

Story Material; 1 Samuel 1 : 1, 2, 10, 11, 20-28; 2: 38,19; 3; 1-10, 
19-21. 

Vexe for the Child: Love one another.—1 John 4: 11 a. 

2. * Pather and Mother Birds’ Care. 

Story Material: Story of Lesson 1 retold; Psalm 84:3 a, p; 
Matthew 8 : 20c; Matthew 23 : 37); Deuteronomy 32: 11a,b; 
Isaiah 31 : 5. 

3- * The Heavenly FPather’s Care for Birds one 4 Animals. 

Story Material: Genesis 1: 30; le 147:9; 1 10, 12, 16,17; 
—- 6: 26; rere oe Pinions 104 : 148, 18, 21, 


22; 147:98; oel 2: 22: 3:8 salm 50 : 10, 11. 
Verse pod the Child: Your ieed nly i feedeth them.—Mat- 
thew 6: 26b 


4- A Baby ina Basket-Boat. 
Story Material: Exodus 1 : 22; 2: 1-10, 
Verse for the Child: He careth for you.—1 Peter 5:7 b. 
gs. A Baby in a Basket-Boat, Retold. 
Verse tor the Child: He careth for you,—1 Peter 5 : 7b. 
6. How God Fed Elijah. 
Story Material: 3 Kings 17: 1-6. 
Verse for the Child: He careth for you.—1 Peter 5 :.7b. 
7. * The Heavenly Pather’s Care for His Children. 
Story Material: Genesis 1 2393 ; Psalm 65 : 9-13); Proverbs 27: 
26, 27; Matthew 6 : 26, 30-32 
Verses for the Child; He careth for you.—1 Peter's: 7b: God is 
love.—1 John 4: 8b. 


II. Thanksgiving for Care. 
8. A Seng of Thanksgiving. 


Story Material : Exodus 13 : 18; 14: 5-10, 21431 ; 15:1, 2, rr 21. 
Verse for the Child: Let us sing unto the Lor .—Psalm 95: 
9. * Thanking God for Good Gifts. 
Story Material :  pemeetel 22; Deuteronomy 8: 7-10; Psalms 104: 
13-15; 105 : 1- 
Verse for the Child : 1 will praise thee, O God.—Psalm 43 : 4b. 
10. Thanking God by Giving. 
Story Material : Mark 12 : 41-44. 
Verse for the Child : Freely give.— Matthew 10 : 8b. 


Ill. Thanksgiving for God’s Best Gift. 
- The Story of the Baby Jesus, 
Story Material : Luke 2 : 1-20. 
Verse for the Child : He loved us, and sent his Son.—1 John 4: 
i roc, d 
12. The Visit of the Wise Men. 
Story Material : Matthew 2: 1-11. 
Verse rd the Child: He loved us, and-sent his Son.—1r John 4': 
10¢, 
13. Stories about the Baby Jesus Retold. 
Story Material: Luke 2: 1-20; Matthew 2: 1-11. 
Verse for the Child: Glory to ‘Ged in the highest. —Luke 2: 14a. 


IV. Love Shown Through Care. 
14. * The Gift of Day and Night. 


Story Material; Genesis 1 : 26; Psalms 19: B25 74% 16 ;.139 : 383 
— wi 35; Ecclesiastes Vis; m7; Genesis 15: 5,6 
ob 22: Psalms 8 : “3 2 19-24 
Verse for he Child? The any bs is thine, “the night also is thine.— 
Psalm 74 : 16a. 
18. que Story of Jacob's Ladder: A Night Under the Stars. 
Story Material: Genesis 28 : re-22. 
Verse for the Child : | am with thee.—Genesis 28 : 
16. Stories 14 and 1g Retold. — 
17. The Stor of the Good Shepher d. 
, ec Material : Luke 15 : 3-6; John 10: 2-5, 11-15; Proverbs 27: 


Vere for the Child: The Lord is my shepherd.—Psalm 23:18 
18. The Story of the Good Samaritan. 

Story Material: Luke 10 : 30-35. : 

Versefor the Child: Be ye kind one to her.—Eph 


phesians 4 : 32 a. 
19. Stories 17 and 18 Retold. ” 


V. The Loving Care of Jesus. 
20. Jesus Caring for oe ype Peopte. 
Story Material: John 6 : 
Verse for the Child: We ook because he first loved us.—: John 
4:19 (Rev. Ver.). 
23. ie Caring for a Sick — 
Story Material : P nw 
Verse for the Child We fo. love, “because he first loved us.—1 John 
4: 19 (Rev. Ver.). 
22. Stories 20 and 2: Retold. 
23. Jesus Loving Little eamaren. 
Story Material: Mark 10: 
Verse for the Child : Suffer the little children to come unto me.— 
Mark to: 14 b. 
24. Children’s Love for Jesus. 
Story Material: Matthew ar : 6-13, 24-16. 
Verse for the Chit; We love, because he. first loved us.—1 John 
4:19 (Rev. Ver.). 








These complete lists of lessons, with proposed out- 
lines of succeeding years’ courses in each grade, 
and with explanatory comment by the Lesson Com- 
mittee, may be had in leaflet form from The Sunday 
School Times upon postal card request. 








ag. Stories 23 and 24 Retold. 


VI. God’s Care of Life. 


26. * Winter’s and Sprin s Awakenin 
Story Material: Psalm Lal +4 Song of ;™ 2311-13; 7: 
11, 12; Genesis x : 11, 
Verse a 4 the Child : Thou hast made summer and winter.— Psalm 
74°17 
27. Jesus and the Heavenly Home. 
Story Material: John 14 : 1-3; Revelation 21 : 1-4, 21; 22 : 1-5. 


VII. Our Part in the Care of Flowers and Birds. 
28. The Garden of Eden. 
Story’ Material : Genesie : om 28 b, 29; 2:8-10a,15. . 
Verse for the Child lanted a _ —Genesis 2 : 8a. 
29. * Helping to Care for tor dod’ *s Birds 
Story Material: Psalms 8 : 6, 8a; 50: Dan; 148: 10; Matthew 10: 
29; Song of Son 8 2: 12. (Compare x Corinthians 
Verse for the Child: Be ye kind one to another --Uptncions ¢ $ 


32a. 
VIII. Duty of Loving Obedience. 
. The Story of Adam and Eve. 
— Material: Genesis 2 : 16,17; 3 : 1-6, 8-23. 
Verse for the Child : God is love.—1 John’ 4: 8b. 
31. The Pillar of Cloud and Fire. 
Story Material ; Exodus 13 : 17-22 ; Numbers 9 : 15-23. 
32. The Gathering of the Manna. 
Story Material: Exodus 16 : 1-4, 14-31. 
33- Gifts for God's House. 
Story Material : pg AE, + 854 
Verse for the Child: Freely don fatshow 10: 8b. 
34- Stories Retold. To be chosen by the children. 
35- The Story of Jonah. 
Story Material : Jouah, chapters 1-3. 
36. Going on an Errand. 
Story Material: Genesis 1-4, 12-27. 
Verse for the Child : Chil ben, obey your parents.—Colossians 3 : 
20 a. 


IX. Love Shown by Prayer and Praise. 
- Daniel Prayin 
7 Story Material : BFanie 6 
Verse for the Child : Help: wk % Lord my: God.—Psalm 109 ; : 26a. 
38. David Praising God. 
Story Material : 3 1 Samuel 16 : 12b; 47: 15, Sa a6a: 2 Saiiiel 23: 


-7; Psalm -3,2 » 38 
verde fo for the Child: ‘thou, Lord, tz made mé- glad:—Psalm 
92 3 4a. 
39. Stories 37 and 38 Retold. 


X. Love Shown by Kindness. 
(a) To Those in the Family Circle. 
0. Joseph’s Coat of Many Colors. 
: Story Material : Genesis 37 : 3, 4, 18-36. 
Verse for the Child: Let us love one another.—1 John 4: 7a. 
- Joseph and His Brothers. 
Story Material : Genesis 42; 1-30; 45: I-15. 
Verse for the Child: Let us he one another. —1 John 4: i 
42. Joseph Taking Care of His Father. 
Story Material: Genesis 45 : 16-28} 46: 1-7; 47 : 1-12. 
Verse for the Child; Let us love one another.—1 John 4:74. 


43- Stories 40-42 Retold. 


XI. Love Shown by Kindness, 
(b) To Those Outside the Family. 
44- A Room for a Friend. 
Story Material: 2‘ Kings 4: 8-11. ‘ 
Verse for the Child : orget not to show love unto strangers.— 
Hebrews 13 : 2a (Rev. Ver.). se —" 
45. Elisha anda bya 4 
Story Material: 2 Kings 4 : 12-37. 
46. Stories 44 and 45 Retold. 
47. The Story of Rebekah. 
Story Material : Genesis 24 : 7: 
Verse for the Child: Forget et to aon love unto strangers.— 
Hebrews 13 : 2a (Rev. Ver.). 
48. David and a Lame Prince. 
Story Material: 2 Samuel’4 : 4; chap. 9. 
Verse for the Child : Let us love one anothet. —_1 John 4:78. 
49. Stories 44-48 Retold; or, one chosen from among these. 
50. The Story of the Good Shepherd. 
7 Material: Luke 15 : 3-6; John 10 : 2-5, 11-15 ; Proverbs 27: 


Vers for the Child; The Lord is my shepherd. —Peghe: 23:2a. 

. The Story of the Good Samaritan. bem ih 

» io Material ; Luke 10 : 30-35. 

Verse for the Child: Be ye kind one to another.—Ephesians 4 : 
g2a. 


32. Shoes gp and 53 Retold; or, any story chosen by the 


hildren. 
a4 


Primary Course 


Aim of the Course 


To Lead the Child to Know the Heavenly Father, and 
to Inspire within Him a Desire to Live as God's Child : 


1. To show forth God’s power, love, and care, and to 
awaken within the child responsive love, trust and obedience. 

2. To build upon the teachings of the first year, (1) by 
showing ways in which children may express their love, 
trust and obedience ; (2) by showing Jesus the Saviour, 
in his love and work for men ; (3) by showing how helpers 
of Jesus and others learn to do God’s will. 

. To build upon the work of the first and second years 
by telling (1) about people who chose to do God’s will; 





(2) how Jesus, by his life and words, death and resurrec- 
tion, revealed the Father’s love and will for us; (3) such 
stories as will make a strong appeal to the child arouse 
within him a desire to choost and to do that which God 
requires of him. 


FIRST YEAR IN DETAIL. 


In lessons which are starred *), while the Bible material is cited the 
teacher must look Vpn ae to ’s book of nature for story illustration 


suitable to the child mind. 
3 6-9. 
Memory Woes? In the “heavens and the 
son Material : z Cenests 2:4-25; Malachi2:10a; rn 200: 3a. 


I. ~ eae Creator and Father 
. oe BAe 4. Apes - 2% $ to ng God 5 Peal 
earth.—Genesis x : x (Rev. 
2. the Father of All 
Memory Verse : thou art our father.—Isaiah 64 : 8 a. 
<a God the Loving Father and His Good Gifts. 


* "Tesson, Material: Exodus 15: 22,27; Psalms 104 10-14; 147: 7-93 

sai 

Mem erse : » ood gift and ev perfect a = or 

above, coming dows fren the Fa ther. “James ri37@ Ver.). 

4. 

‘Vassom Material: Psalm 85 : 12; Leviticus 26 : 4; ‘Mark 4:28, 29; 
Isaia’ 

Memory Verse: Give us this day our daily bread.—Matt. 6 : 11. 


5. The 4 hg Use of | God’s Good Gifts (Temperance Lesson). Com- 
$ 145 2 15, 16; : 27, 28. 
Lesson Material : Stories “a sons 3 and 4 retold; Psalm 145% 
15, 0 
Memor Verse: Eve d gift and ever rfect gift is pos 
above, coming ; down frfen the Father. Jeunes: 17a (Rev. Ver. 


III. God’s Care Calling Forth Love and Thanks. | 


6. The Stor ey of Noah and the Ark. 
son Material : Genesis 6 : 8 to 8 : 19. 
Memory Verse: ‘The Lord hath dene great things for us ; whereof 
we are glad. ere 126 : 3. 
7. Noah Thanking Ged 
Lesson Mat Genesis 8 : 20-22; 9 1 1-3, 8-197 
Memory Verse; The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof 
we are glad. fates 126 : 3. 
8. The lerget Saved at the Red Sea. 
Lesson Material : i 14: 
Memory Verse : The Lo 


hath di done great things for us; whereof 
we are glad.— Psalm ~ f 3- 


9. 4® Seng Thanksgiving. 
aterial: Exodus 15 : r, 2, 20, 21; Peale oe 
—-. Verse : Lord hath done grea t things f for ty i, whereof 


we are glad. —Psalm 126 : 3 


10. Review. bye ante the stories of Lessons 6-9 in sucha way as to: 


enforce the t 
Memo: Verses i "The Lord bat — t things for us; us whereof 
a ate on gia d.—Psalm 126 : 3. ve Ss unto fe, lene 1, far he 


is good.—Psalm 107 : 1 a. 


IV. Love Shown by Giving. 

1m Willing Gifts for God’s House. i 
Lesson Material : Exodus 35 : 4-29; 36 : 4-7; 1 Chronicles 6 
Memory Verse: God love’ rn decid? giver a Corinthians > : 7 


V. God’s Best Gift. asians 
2. The Baby Jesus in a Manger. : 
* Lesson Material: Luke 2 : 1-20. 
Memory Verse: God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son. —John 3: 16a. 
13, pee. Vigit of the Wise Men. 
aterial: Matthew 2 : 1-12. 


ia Verse: And o thew treasures they offered unto him 
gifts.—Matthew 2 : 11 c (Rev. Ver.). 


VI. God the Protector, 


14. phe Baby Jesus Saved from Danger. 
Lesson Material : Matthew 2 : 13-15, 19-23. 
Memory Verse : The Lord is thy keeper. —Psalm 121 : 5a. 
15. The Story of the Baby Moses. 
Lesso aterial: Exodus 2 : 1-10. 
Memory Verse: ‘The Lord is thy kéeper.—Psalm 121: 54. 
16. pa a Boy Ki 
flaterial : 2 “ings II: I-t ? ; 
Memory Verse: The Lord is thy Reese —Psalm 121 : 5a. 
17. Revie 
Lesson Material : Lessons 14-16 (God protecting through ). 
Memory Verses: Review the tA nn J ese of Lpreas sand 10. 
18. f:! Lonel Hiding ‘ 
Lesson Material : ings ie 
Mem Verse : What tzme l am ~ sfraid, I will Sean my trust in thee. 
salm 56 : 3 (Rev. Ver.). 5 7 
19. Led b a Pillar of Cloud and Fire. 
son Ma renal xodus at 17-22; Numbers 9: 
a 


Seam aaa 
Paakn $5 aft ce ev. Ver. 
.. ae zat Genesis a8 ome 


Memory Verse: I am ere thee, and will keep thee whithersoever 
thou goest. State 28 : 15a. 


21. Review. Review the stories of Lessons 18- 
emory Verse: I am with thee, and will boop thee whithersoever 
u goest.—Genesis 28 : 1 5a. 
VII. God Rescuing from Sin. 


. Story of the Garden of Eden. 
° Lesvon Material : Genesis 2 ; 8, 9, 15-17, 19, 20; chapter 3 (selected 


A oe $8 4 


m afraid, I will put ay oy a in thee. 


erses 
{ane Verse : Forgive us our sins.—Luke 11 : 4 a. 
- The of Sheep that was Lost. 
+ ee aterial: Luke 15 : 3-6; Matthew 18 : 12-24 
emory Verse: Teach ee thy way, O Lord. —Poakes 86 : 12a. 
24. The of Shephe 
Lesson Material : slate r5 +3 -6; Matthew 18 : 12-2 
Memory Verse : mageter with me ; for } have found my sheep which 
was lost.—Luke 15 : 
VHI.: God the Givér of Life on Earth, and in Heaven. 
25. *The Awakenin Hidden Life. 
Lessen Material : sof 37:6, % 10; Psalm 147: 15-18; Song of 
mn 2: EI-8 
Memory Verse : He hath made everything beautiful in its time.— 
Ecclesiastes 3 : 11 a (Rev. Ver.). 
26. Jesus Going to the Heavenly Home. 
Lesson Material : John 1Q : 30, A 42; 20: 1-18; Luke 2% : 50, 5z. 
—— Verse : Behold, am alive for evermore.—Revelation x : 


27. A Picture of the Heavenly Home. 
Lesson Material: Revelation 2: : x to 22 : 


Memory Verse: In my Father’s ‘house aré many mansions.— John 
34:28. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST I (Acts.18 : 1-22) 


r noua ot Jal 


the stories of Lessons 26 and 27 and teach the 


you.—John 14 : 2. 
. God Speaking to a Child. 


orcad ue eet? a th 39, 26 


rir 4 Verse: - oy serv: se heareth.—1 Samuel 


9 
x. Speaking to God in Prayer. 


30. Bares Help on a Journey. 
ee great Bern 74 8 ish dem that call upon bin. 
im 145: ‘ae a. 


31. K id’s Wish and Prayer. 
fesson sterial ; » Te 7- 
Verse : The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him. 
m 145: 18a. 


XI. Worshiping God. 


- Dataas God’s Wors' 
-" som Materiales Ch Chronicles 29 ; 2 +3 chapters 2 to 5 
select 


Memory Verse : ft 2: a good thing to give thanks unto the heed, 
and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High.—Psalm 92 : 
33. Worshipping God by a River-Side. 
Lesson Material: Acts 16 : 9-15. 
Memory Verse : It isa good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to —e praises unto thy name, O most High.—Psalm 92: 1. 


lew. Review the stories of Lessons 30 to 33 to illustrate 


Pica X and XI. 
XII. rene | aoe by Right-Doing. 
35. Joseph Obeyi 
Lesson M tte “4, 12-1 
Be: oy remnant oy and thy mother.—Exodus 20: 
12a. 
s. Aes ye Sar nesis 


Memory Verse: We nests 7 hove « oan Rion. —1 John 3:11 b. 
37. Joseph's Kindness to his hee. 
as Material A pang 2: x to 45 5 iaindaas forgi 
mory Verse e kind one to ano’ s., tenderhearted, ving 
each other. Sitghesians 4: 32a (Rev. Ver.). 


38. Joseph's of his Fat ray’ 
Lesson Material : Genesis 45 : 16-28; 46: 1-7; 47: 
Memory Verse : Honour y ‘father and thy stocker. — Exodus 20: 


12a. 
. Self-Control (Temperance Lesson). 
sons 35- 
amas erses: Review memory verses of Lessons 35-37. 
40. David's Care of the Sheep. 
Lesson Material: 1 Samuel 16 : 11, 12.4; 17 : 12-15, 34-37- 
Memory Verse : The Lord is my shepherd. —Psalm 23:14. 
41. fiew David Used his Harp. 
Lesson Material : x Samuel 16 : 14-23. 
42. A Adangry Woman Bharing her Bread. 
Lesson Material : x Kings 17 
Memory Verse : God loveth a cheerful giver. —2 Corinthians 9: 7 c. 
43. Four Young Men Caqosing the Right (Temperance Lesson). 
Lesson Material : Dani 
Memory Verse : Be not » a with wine.—Ephesians 5 : 18 a. 
44. tow Abraham Qu 
aterial : Genesis 13 : 1-12. 
te Amory Vela BI essed are the peacemakers. Matthew soa. 
4s. ithe’ Story of i ‘ ‘Guest-Room. . 
Lesson Material ngs 4 : 8-11. 
Memory Verse : af et not to show al unto otrnngers. ition 
13: 2a (Rev. ent 
46. i“ Captive Maid Trying te ome. 
Lesson Material : 2 Kings 5 : 
Memory Verse : Even a child maketh himself known by his doings. 
ym 20:: 11a (Rev. Ver.). 
47. one zation. 
Lesson er “Psalms 86 ; 12a; 328a 
Memory Verses: ‘Teach me ‘thy way, O “Lord.—Psalm 86:11. I 
will instruct t thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go. 
—Psalm 32 : 8. 


Keview the stories of Les- 


XIII. God’s Loving-Kindness. 
(A Review of the General Theme for the Year.) 
48. Ged the Creator and Father. 


“Lesson Material: Review of Lessons 1 and 2. 
Memory Verse: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.—Matthew 22 : ph a. 
49. God’s Protectin: ing Ca 
tr Material: Keview rw Leccons 6 and 7, and emphasize Gegesis 


Memory Verse: While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and gaee and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.—Genesis 8 : 


50. God’s Nearness to his Children. 
Lesson Material: Review the stories of Lessons 35-38. 
‘aan Verse: The Lord was with Joseph.—Genesis 39 : 2a. 


Si. & Git te the World 
ee terial: Review the story of Lesson 
Memory Verse : God so loved the world, that. he gave his only be- 
gotten Son. —John 3: 16a, 


52. Qencraliz . Ways in which God’s children may show their 
jove and thanks to him 
Lesson Material : Psalm 86 : 12, 2 338 Proverbs 20 : 
Memory Verses: Even a child maketh —qiyt known b ¥ ’ his doings. 


I will . m » with 
whole henst-=-deaien 86 112 Prete Wer). pated sd 
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Junior Course 


Aim of the Course 


1. To awaken an interest in the Bible, and love for it; 
to deepen the impulse to choose and to do right. 

2. To present the ideal of moral heroism ; to reveal the 
power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and to show his follow- 
ers going forth in his strength to do his work. 

3. To deepen the sense of responsibility for right choices ; 
to show the consequences of right and wrong choices ; to 
strengthen love of the right and hatred of the wrong. 

4. To present Jesus as our example and Saviour ; to lead 
the pupil to appreciate his opportunities for service, and to 
give him a vision of what it means to be a Christian. 


FIRST YEAR IN DETAIL. 


for this year be read by 
e class. 


It is recommended that the assigned readin, 
the pupils after the lesson has been taught in t 


I. Stories of the Beginnings. 


1. In the Beginning. 
‘Teachin: aterial : Genesis as rto2:3. 
Pupils’ eading: Genesis x : 1-5. 
Memory Text: in the be inning God created the heavens and the 
earth.—Genesis z : x (Kev. Ver.). 


“ay Father's house are many mansions; ...1 
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} a Poaching Materal Genesis sf, 


Memory ~p ita i 
i wastes rots meus 15. 


ca rem "; Genesis 3 : 1-24. 
Pupils’ teading : Genesis 3 : 1-1 5. 
Memory ‘Text : ‘Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him? saith the Lord.—Jeremiah 23 : 24 a. 


* Sfecefing Sa | ae Genesis a s* 
— eading : Genesis 4 

Text: Love suffereth | long, and is kind; love envieth not. 
nthians 13: 4a (Rev. Ver.) 


cto 
6. Building 
‘eachin; Mineral Gress 6 isto7: 5. 


Pupils’ : Genesis 6 
Memor Text ‘Thus did Noah; ‘according to all that God com- 


man om so did he.—Genesis 
7. The F nd the Rainbow. 
Teachin Material: Genesis 7 : 16 to8:22; 9: 12-19. 
Pupils’ eading : Genesis 8 : 6-19; Q : 12-19. 
Memory Text: 1 do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be fora 
the earth.—Genesis 9: 13. 


I. Stories of Three Patriarchs. 
8. The Call of Abraham 


‘Teaching Material : Comesie 11: 27 to a: 9- 

Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 11 : :31 tor: 

Memory Text: By faith Abraham when’ he was called, obeyed . 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went.—Hebrews 11 :8 a, ‘c. 


9. Giving Lot the First Choice. 

‘eaching Material : Genesis 13: pa6, 

Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 13 : 

Memory Text: Aud as ye would Ley men should do to you, do ye 
also to oe likewise. —Luke 6 : 31. 


brohany's & escue of Lot. 
+ aterial : Genesis 14: a 
Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 14 


Memory Text: A friend loveth at “all times, and a brother is born 
for adversity. eordin 17:17. 


11. *Abraham Entertaining Angels 
‘leaching Material ; Genesis rel 1-16. 
Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 18 : 
Memory ‘Text : Forget not to shew love unto strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.—Hebrews 13 : 2 (Rev. 
er. 


12. The Doom of Sedom and Gomorrah (Temperance Lesson). 
Teaching Material : CS ryt 17-33; 19 : 12-28. 
Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 18 : “33. 
Memory Text: His own iniquities shall take the wicked, and he 
oath holden with the cords of his sin.—Proverbs 5 : 22 (Rev. 
er 
Or, The Song of Mary (Christmas Lesson). 
Teachin fisterial Lu € 1 : 26-55. 
Pupils’ eading : Luke 1 y eabk, M 
Memory Text: And Mary sai soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in we Saviour.—Luke 1 : 46, 47. 
13. Review 
Teachers’ Theme: 
3: 5, 6. 
14. Jobenael in the Wilderness. 
eachin, Material : Genesis 16 : 1-15; 17: 15-2; 23 : t-21. 


token of a covenant between me and 


Walking with God.—Genesis 6 : 9; Proverbs 


Pein eadin j,Gonenie 2u : 14-21. 
omety Text: Thou God seest me (margin Rev. Ver.).—Genesis 
16 : 13 a. 


15. Ae ham Willing to Offer Isaac, 
ea iB Material : Genesis rk A 19. 


Fr meal eading : Genesis 22 : 


ory Text: “Shew me thy wae, O Lord; ‘teach me thy paths. = 


Meme 25:4. 


16. Rob kab at the Well. e 
Material: Genesis 24 : “a 
Penile Leading : Genesis met 1-2 
Memory Text: Let not kindness "Sad truth forsake thee :'so shalt 
thou find favor and good understanding in the sight of God and 
man.—Proverbs 3 : 3 a, 4 (Rev. Ver.). 
7. Pea: s Folly and Jacob’s Cunning (Temperance Lesson). 
ching Material; Genesis 25 : 27- 343 og: ve 
Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 25: 27-34 27: 
Memory Text: ire earnestly the creates gifts.—z Corinthians 
12:31a (Rev. Ver.). 
18. Jacob’s Vision of a Ladder to Heaven. 
Teaching Material: Genesis rye 41 to 28 : 22. 
Pupils’ Reading: Genesis #: 0-22. 
Memory Text: And, behold i am with thee, and will keep thee 
whithersoever thou goest. —Genesis 28 :1 5a (Rev. Ver.). 
- The Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 
. Material : Genesis 32:1 to 33: hong 
Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 32 : Pang 
Memory Text: Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me. 
—Proverbs 24 : 29 a. 


20. Review. 
hans The Story of Joseph. 


aay “fee ching Mat Staten or Rezet:. 37 3 1- 


Pupils’ Readi ing: Genesis 37 : 12-3 
emory Text: 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, trom prone 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord, which 
heaven and earth.—Psalm 121 : 1, 2. 


22+ feachung Matera: Gene Genesis festste go: 2 23. 


Pupils’ & : Genesis 40 : 1-23. 

Memory Tent? He will not suffer foot to be moved: he that 
th thee will not slumber. old, he that keepeth Israel 
neither slumber nor sleep.—Psalm 121 : 3, 4. 


23. From Prigen te Palace. 
Teachin aterial : Genesis 4% 3 1-57. 
tana ading: Genesis 41 : ale 
Text: The Lord i is th : the Lord is thy shade upon 
thy t hand. The sun s' ot bet not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night.—Psalm 121 : s, 6. 


+ tec Visit E 
eachin Dom ee Genesis bey. 45215. 
Pupils’ Reading : Genesis 43: 1 


Memory Text : The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall 
preserve thy ‘soul.—Psalm 121 : 7. 
25. The Family of Israel Move into Egypt. 
Teng Material: Genesis 45:16 to 50: 26; Revelation 3: ar; 


ar 
Papi ils’ Heading: Genesis 46 : 1-7, 28- 15-26. 
Memory Text: The Lord shail’ someone tay going out and thy 
contas in from this time forth, and even for evermore.—Psalm 
121: 
26. Revie 
wt! nal, “Theme: And we know that all things work together for 
a to them that love God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.—Romans 8 : 28. 
Or, The Resurrection (Easter 
Teaching Material : Matthew 28 : 
Pupils’ Reading : Matthew 28.: z- 
Memory Text: d both raised’ the Lord, ang. —_ raise up us 
through his power.—x Corinthians 6 : 14 (Rev. Ver.). 


IV. Stories of Moses and of His Times. 


27. ane Bart Life of Moses 
Teaching Material : Exodus. ZS2 to 2:15. 
Pupils’ Reading : Exodus 2: 5-15. 


Memory Text: And .God heard, their groaning, and God remem: 


*When the Christmas Lesson is used, Lesson 12 may be taught with 
or instead of Lesson rr. 





and-put him into. * 
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bered-his tome with “Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob.— 
Exodus 2 : 


* ESO ORR ae ea ais I-84; 4 } 10-23. 


emory ‘Text: No ~~ thectties ger Oe jad I I will be with iy mouth, 
and teach thee what thou shalt speak.—Exodus 4: 
29. Moses and before Pharaoh. 

Teaching M Raterals Rxodus.4. eg Ne 6:28 tog: 35- 

Pupils’ eading : Bison 28 to zis 

Memory ‘Text : ‘sorrows sha’ be? to the wicked ; but he that 
frespeth im in the Lord; lovingkindness shall compass him about.— 

’salm 32: 


30. The Passover Night. 
Teaching Material pbxodus 10: 1 tora : 36. 
Pupils’ eading : $12: 21-36. 
Memory Text: ie Lord is my Strength and song, and he is be- 
come my salvation. —Exodus 15:2a. 


31. The Crossing of the Red Sea. 
Teachin Material : Bxodus 12 : 37-51; 13:17 to 15: er. 
Pupils’ veading : Exodus 14: 53 
Memory ‘l'ext: I am ‘the Lord y_ God, which have brought thee 


out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. —Exodus 
22. 


- Manna in Wilderness. 
Teachin Biscerial : Exedus 15: 22to 16 : 36. 

* fea eading : Exodus 16 : 1-31. 

Memory Text: Who is: like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
who is like thee, prentens in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders ?—Exodus 15 : 


33. The Giviog of the Law 
eaching Material: Exodus 18 ; 1 to 20: 21; 21: 
Pupils’ Reading : Exodus 19 : 1-6, 16- “20 ; 20 : 1-21. 
Memory ‘lext : ‘the law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul : 
the wantieneny of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. —Psaim 
19: 
34. The Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 
Teachin Material : Exodus 36 : 2-7; 40: Phe 8. 


1-20 ; 34: 1-9, 28. 


Pupils’ Readin; : Exodus os gas 
Memory ‘Text: There 1 will meet with thee! and I will commune 
with thee from above the mercy seat.—Exodus 25 : 22a. 
35. 7 Rash Act of Nadab and Abihu (Temperance Lesson). 
eaching Material: Leviticus 10 : 1-11. 
Papile teading : Leviticus 10: t-31, 


Memory ‘lext : Wine is a mocker.—Proverbs 20 : 1 a. 
36. The t 
Teaching Material : Numbers 12 : 16 to 14: 38. 
Pupils’ eading : Numbers: 13: 16-33; 3; 14 326-38. 
Memory Text: Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are 


well able to overcome it.—Numbers 13 : 30 
37. Trou in the Wilderness. 
‘Teachin, aterial : Numbers 20 : 1 to aes 2 ; Psalm 107 : 4-6. 


Pupils’ Reading : Numbers 20 : 2-13 ; 
Memory Text: They cried‘ unte the Lord ‘in ‘their trouble, and he 
delivered them out of their distresses. Psalm 107 : 6. 


38. How God Honored Moses. 
Teaching Material i pegmanerat: 34: 1-12; compare Luke 9g : 28-36 ; 
Revelation rs : 
Pupils’ Reading : "Doursronemy 96 34 
Memory Text: He that doeth the will ‘ot God abideth for ever.— 
r os nt 2:17b. 
39. Revie 
Teachers” Reading: Psalm 107. 


V. Parables of Jesus. 


40. The Parable of the Sower 
Teaching Material : Riatthew 13} 1-23; Luke 8 :. 215; 
Pupils’ Reading : Luke 8 : = 15: 
Memory Text: Be’ ye. doer: elle word,‘and not hearers.only.— 
James 1: 22.a. e 
41. The Good Samar ae ow eee % 
poaching Monet om 10: 25°37. 
upils’ eading : Luke to : 35-37. 
Memory Text: Thou shalt love the Lord’ thy God with all or 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all-thy strength, and wit 
all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.—Luke 10 : 27. 
42.. ne Prodigal Son (Temper trance Lesson). 
Teaching Material: Luke 15 : 1-32. 
Pupils’ reading : Luke 15 : 11-32. 
Memery © ext: i will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, ‘ather, 1 have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight.— 
Luke 15 : 18 (Rev. Ver 
43. Promotion the Reward + Faithfulness. 
Teaching Material : Luke 19 : 11-26 
Pupils’ Reading : Luke 19: e006. 
Memory Text : He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much.—Luke 16 : ra a (Rev. Ver.). 


44. The Two Foundations, 
Teaching Material : Matthew 7: aw Luke 6 : 46-49. 
Pupils’ Reading : Matthew 7 : 16-2 
Memory Text: Every one therefore that heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon the rock: and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat. upon that house, and 
as feil not : for it was founded upon the rock.—Matthew 7 : 24, 25 
(Rev. — Review anne 22a. 
45. The Wise and Foolis' 
Tenthing “Material : Se 25: 1-13. 
Pupils’ eading : Matthew 25 : 1-13. 
Memory Text : ‘And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.— 


Mark 13.: 37. : 
46. r Parable in A le. 
eaching Mat oha 13 : 1-17. 
Ponte eading : john 13: I-57. 


em Text.— ve given you an example, grat ye also should 
do as I have done to you.—John 13 : 15 (Rev. V 


7 Tencng Ma teri atthew 25: sae6. 
eading : Matthew A t 
Memory Text: And the Ki So tr answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you besemesh as ye did it unto one of these my 
be “7 so these least, ye did it unto me.—Matthew 25 : 40 
ev. Ver 


48. Review. 


VI. The Journeys of Moses. 
Witn Mar Review. 


49. nm 
“from Ong nd te qo Sor 2: 1-25; 3 17: 8-26. 
Pupils’ cading : Exodus 2: 3-25; 17: Lis. 

Memory Text: O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is geod for 
his lovingkindness endureth for ever, Let the redeemed of the 
say so, whom sp hath redeemed from the hand of the adver- 
sary.—Psalm 107 : 
50. From Mount Sinai - Kadesh. 
eaching Material : Numbers 13: noms 33- 
Pupils’ Reading : Numbers 13:2to by 
Memory ‘Text: Review Psalm x ay 


vs d nya out of the 
lands, from the east, and from the west, from 


» and from 
the south. They wandered in the pear ina deoart way ; they 
found no city of habitation.—Psalm hee ds 3> 4 


From Kadesh to Moab 
leaching Material mbers 20 : 1-29. 
Pupils’ Reading: Numbers 20 : 1-29. 
am Text: Review Psalm oey 1-4. Hungry and thicewy, their 
soul fainted in them. Then they cried unto in their 
pare 8 and he delivered them out of their dlstresees. —Psatm 
107 : 5, 6. 
52. The Vision from Mount Nebo. 
Teaching Material : Deuteronomy 34: I-22. 
Pupils’ eading : Deuteronomy 34 : I-12 
emory Text: Review Psalm 107: 1-6. He led them also b 
straight way, that they might go ¢ to a city of habitation. Oh t at 
men would praise the Lord for his lovingkindness, and for his 
— works to the children of men !—Psalm 107 : 7, 8 (Rev. 
er. 
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Corinth: 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D., author of « studies in the Life of Paul,” “ Studies in Early Church History,” etc. 





ORINTH was the commercial capital of Greece. 
In the year A.D. 54 it swarmed with a crowded 
population of Greeks, Romans, Jews and a 
mixed multitude. Its streets were filled with mer- 
chants, sailors, adventurers and refugees from all 
quarters, From its commercial importance it was 
called ‘‘ The Bridge of the Seas’’ ; from its strategic 
military position it was known as “The Eye of 
Greece.'’ It was magnificently adorned with build 
ings, statuary and paintings, and boasted a population 
of 400,000 people, 

In our last article we parted with Paul at Athens. 
We read in Acts that when he left that city he went 
to Corinth, Let us now, as travelers, in the first 
years of the second half of the first century A.D., 
make a trip from Athens to Corinth and go sight- 
seeing. We take a fast passenger trireme, as prob- 
ably Paul did, from one of the ports of Athens, We 
sail and row westward, for about forty miles, over the 
waters of the Saronic Gulf, to Cenchrez, the eastern 
harbor of Corinth. Here we land. At the right and 
left of the haven, as we enter, are low green hills and 
pine woods, In front of us is all the bustle and pic- 
turesqueness of a seaport town. We now have a ride 
before us of about seven miles. Our way is over a 
well-kept, granite-laid, smooth roadway lined on 
either side by handsome Greek and Roman villas, 
which are the suburban residences of the wealthy in- 
habitants of Corinth. _ We can stop, if we choose, at 
the village of Craneion, where the road branches to 
the north and goes to the stadium, in which are held 
the celebrated Isthmian games ; but we are in haste to 
See the city. Already it looms up before us, with its 
massive and extensive stone walls and its huge rock 
towering over it 1800 feet high, It is at the base of 
this rock—-on a. plateau two hundred _ feet above sea 
level—that the city is built. We now, with a throng 
of people, enter this great metropolitan center through 
a wide, arched gateway. 

Quickly we are made to realize that we are in an 
entirely different atmosphere from that of Athens. 
That is a university city, living on its past glories, 
discussing problems and splitting philosophical hairs. 
In Corinth there is all the vim and go of a modern 
commercial city. Here is the seat of government and 
trade. The vices—the worst coming to the front—of 
the East and West meet here and clasp hands. What 
a place to introduce Christianity ! 


An Eighteen-Hundred Foot Sky-Scraper 

Let us now enter the central square, for which un- 
limited money combined with the utmost artistic skill 
has done everything possible. We see accomplished 
what so many of our cities in the twentieth century 
are striving for in the movement for the ‘‘ beautifica- 
tion of the city." The adornment of this public 
place is as if famous architects, artists and sculptors 
had dreamed dreams of surpassing beauty, and then 
the dreams had come true. — At the center of this great 
marble-paved space stands a magnificent statue of 
Minerva. The sides are lined with ornate public 
buildings, temples and statuary ; all in noble propor- 
tions and artistic symmetry. Leading out from this 
square are fine boulevards, 

Let us now turn to the south and make our way to 
the foot of Acrocorinthus, the huge living rock sky- 
scraper, at the foot of which the city is built. We 
ascend eighteen hundred feet, by flights of zigzag 
marble steps, to the broad, level summit. What a 
magnificent view on this pleasant day! The city lies 
at our feet. As we look to the east, across the waters 
of the Saronic Gulf, we can see the Acropolis of 
Athens. Turning to north or northwest, we look 
out upon the waters of the Corinthian Gulf, crowded 
with the shipping of the countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea. Limiting our vision, we see in 
front of us the famous Corinthian Isthmus, only 
three and one-half miles wide, but which bore about 
the same relation to the ancient world that Panama 
does to the modern. There were a number of at- 
tempts (now accomplished) to cut a canal between 
the two gulfs. As we look, we see small ships being 
dragged across this neck of land. The celebrated 
‘Isthmian Stadium"’ is right there near the isthmus. 
Now that we look closer in and down upon the city, 
we see a great boulevard running out from the central 
square and meeting what seem to be two long, high 
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The Commercial New York of Greece 





To read some of the discussions of Christianity 
by writers in the popular secular magazines of to- 
day, one might imagine that the religion of Jesus 
Christ had never been really tested amid the condi- 
tions of such vice and commercial selfishness as are_ 
found only in the life of a great city. But it has 
been, and it did not “‘ go under ”’ before the. test. 
New York, Chicago, even Paris, is not to be com- 
pared with ancient Corinth as a “‘ difficult proposi- 
tion ’’ for a Christian evangelist. A reading of this 
vivid pen-picture is convincing. 

Later articles by Dr. Sell in his series on ‘* City 
Life in Bible Times” will take up ‘‘ Ephesus, the 
Turbulent Chicago of Asia,” and ** Rome, the Mighty 
London of the Old Empire.” 





walls ; they are long, high, parallel walls, one and 
one-half miles long, and run as far as Lechzeum, the 
northern or northwestern seaport of Corinth, upon the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

. Here on the top of Acrocorinthus is a magnificent 
temple. A procession of girls with baskets of flowers 
and women garlanded with flowers and singing is com- 
ing out of the temple. What can be more beautiful ! 
We ask a Greek standing near us, ‘‘ What is this 
temple?’’ ‘It is dedicated to Venus,"’ he tells us, 
‘¢and has a thousand priestesses.’’ What does this 
mean? In plain words, all this beauty culminates in 
the worship of sensuality. This temple is to Corinth 
what the grove of Daphne is to Antioch. Let. us 
hasten down. At the foot of the rock we stop and 
look back up that marblest aircase. At night, lighted 
in all;probability by blazing braziers, it.is a magnifi- 
cent sight: ‘tA great- white — that leads not to 
purity, but‘to the very opposite’! ie 


The Jew That Could Not be Downed 

As we walk, the next morning, through the streets 
of Corinth, we hear the cries of a mob—the shouting 
comes nearer. The mob emerges from a side street. 
Two big Jews are pushing ahead of them a small man 
who seems to be expostulating with them. We follow 
the crowd into the central square, where its numbers 
greatly increase, and up to the hall of justice. Bya 
piece. of good fortune we manage. to get inside the 
hall. Of a Greek near us we inquire the cause of 
the trouble, and he tells us much the same story that 
we were told in Athens, of one Paul who came to the 
city some time ago and, entering one of the syna- 
gogues, began preaching. At first he was well liked. 
When, however, he began to declare that the Jewish 
Messiah had come, in Jesus Christ, and that he had 
seen him, he was driven out of the synagogue and 
not allowed to speak there again. But a strange 
thing happened, in that Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, with his family, had sided openly with 
Paul, and had formed a congregation, with many 
others, who worshiped in the house of Crispus near 
the synagogue. The Greek further said that Paul had 
been in the city a year and a half, but, now that a new 
Roman deputy had been appointed, a determined 
effort was being made by the Jews to get rid of this 
teacher who declared that the Messiah had come, and 
who called men to a belief in him, and to live purely 
and righteously. As the Greek concluded these 
words, Gallio, the new deputy, entered the hall, and 
to the astonishment of everybody refused to listen to 
the Jews’ charges, even looking on with indifference 
when Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, was taken 
and beaten by the Greeks. The Jews, muttering 
curses at the injustice and indifference of the new 
Roman deputy, sullenly retired from the hall. Paul, 
with his immediate followers and a large crowd of 
people, also came out and, as we watched them, went 
to their meeting-place near the synagogue. 

We now take our way to other parts of the city. 
We look in on the shipping offices and the busy 
market-places. We mingle with the crowds from every 
land. Wesee in sharp contrast to the beautiful parts 
of the city, the squalor and wretchedness of the 
poorer, Slaves areeverywhere. We ask about their 
condition, and are told that they far exceed in num- 
ber the free population, that they have no rights, that 
they can be beaten and maimed, used for base purposes 
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or killed with impunity, They cannot marry or hold 
property. All this is strictly in accord with the Ro- 
man law and Greek practise, which gives to the master 
absolute power to do what he pleases with his bond- 
men. It now begins to be plain to us how these 
Greek cities could be so beautiful. The magnificent 
buildings and boulevards are the products of slave 
labor, and their price is human misery and blood, 
Men care much for beautiful and artistic things—this 
is the Greek idea—and little or nothing for the beauti- 
ful in the human soul. 

We ask about the temple of Venus on Acro- 
corinthus with its thousand priestesses, ministering to 
a base purpose, and we are told of the liberality of the 
views of Corinthian and otlier Greeks. We are 
directed to the consideration of the broadness of the 
Greek mind which deifies all of mankind—the base 
and the noble. The animal passions are considered 
as godlike as the virtues. Venus, Bacchus and Pluto 
are as much gods as Jupiter, Minerva and Mercury. 
The gods and goddesses stop at nothing, why should 
man? We are reminded that these things are not 
only a part of the religion but also of the philosophy, 
for did not the great Plato make a community of wives 
a characteristic of his ideal republic? Did not Socra- 
tes give advice to Theodota how she could best retain 
her friends ? 


That Corinthian Resolution 

We now begin to see why Paul does not enter upon 
the consideration of the Greek religion or philosophy : 
the viewpoint of man’s body and soul was wrong, 
and nothing could be done with it. A new viewpoint 
must be taken. Hence, as he preached in Corinth, 
and afterward wrote to them, ‘‘And I, brethren, when 
I came unto. you, came not with excellency of speech or 
of wisdom ... ..for I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and ‘him: crucified” ‘(1 
Cor. 2:1, 2)... He says also, ‘* But we.preach Christ 
crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
Gentiles foolishness’’ (1 Cor. 1 : 23). Paul pressed 
the newer and higher view that there was a funda- 
mental distinction between the base and the noble. 
He taught that the man who regarded sin as of no 
consequence or as noble would soon cease to serve 
the right, which teaching seemed foolish and narrow 
to the Greek. Paul pressed home the distinction be- 
tween righteousness and unrighteousness, purity and 
impurity, the absolute necessity for repentance, and 
that man needed a righteous God, who was found in 
Jesus Christ. Paul had no eye or description for 
beautiful temples, or magnificent buildings, put up at 
the cost of human misery and cemented in human 
blood—the most beautiful and highly ornamented of 
which were used for the moral degradation of humanity. 
All of these things are reflected in Paul's two epistles 
to the Corinthians. 

Paul's success in Corinth was marvelous. It refutes 
the idea that Christianity, if rightly preached, cannot 
make its way in the commercial city in its center and 
worst parts. It also disproves the oft-repeated state- 
ment that our religion can only hope to make any 
large gain through its appeal to children and youth. 
In Corinth, art, architecture, abundance of money, 
intellectual and physical culture had done their best, 
and had failed to ennoble humanity. The civilization 
was doomed to extinction because there was no moral 
character in it. 

Christianity had, and has, no fight against architec- 
ture, or intellectual and physical culture, but early 
declared and now declares that there must be a moral 
and spiritual character behind them or they will fail, 
at their best. Weare in danger to-day, under the 
specious pleas of a certain broadness and liberality 
which are too often cloaks for evils, of returning to the 
old Greek ways of thinking. In the modern plea fur 
the ‘‘ Beautification of the City,’’ splendid in its way, 
it is too frequently forgotten, in the consideration of 
new boulevards and public buildings, that first of all 
the slumis should be purified, the places of ill resort 
driven out, and the houses of lost souls closed. 

Paul preached, cleanse first the heart, get the man 
right, let him believe in and rely upon his Saviour, 
and all else will follow. How long is it going to take 
to have us put our trust in and apply these great truths 
and principles to modern municipal evil conditions ? 

Fort Wayne, IND. 


- LESSON FOR AUGUST I (Acts 18 : 1-22) 















The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT do we remember about the city of Athens, 
which we visited last week? Let us describe 
it as fully as we can. (Review what you 

gave the class of Dr. Sell’s article on Athens, in last 
week's issue.) And what did Paul accomplish there ? 
Would you say that his efforts for the city were, on 
the whole, a success or a failure? Did many Athen- 
ians accept Christianity? Is there an ‘ Epistle to 
the Athenians” in the New Testament? Putting 
ether the verses in Acts 17: 15, 18: 1, and 18: 5, 
what change in plan does Paul seem to have made, 
and why? (Riddle, first paragraph ; Ramsay, 1 ; 
Sandets, a 
Yes, Paul had had a discouraging time of it in 
thens; so discouraging that he wanted to get away 
from the place and commence work elsewhere. Sup- 
pose we follow his experiences in the next place 
closely, and decide whether to call the results of his 
work there discouraging or encouraging. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


‘Where did Paul go from Athens? Bring in the 

weekly map work here,—Miss Slattery’s second par- 
agraph shows how to do it. Now that we have 
located Corinth on the map, only forty-five miles 
from Athens, we shall take a walk through the city 
itself, and see it, just as last week we visited Athens. 
Here conduct your class on a word-picture journey to 
Corinth, by having mastered Dr. Sell’s graphic ac- 
coynt of the New York of ancient Greece (on page 359 
in this issue) so that you can give it easily from 
memory. ; 
“Now we are reaily to see what happeiied to Paul in 
this thriving commiercial center of the old world. 
Have'the facts of the lesson narrative’ brought Out, 
by the class and yourself, noting that there are the 
following seven distinct events in Corinth: >) 30/05 
“tiv The meeting of the fellow: tradesmen; Aquila and 
Priscilla. Bs va San Ji 

“2, Preliminary teaching in the synagogue. 

-'3..Arrival of Silas and Timothy, with Paul’s increased 
zeal.in preaching Christ. 

.. 4 Rejection by the Jews, and abandoning of the syna- 
gogue for Justus’ house. 

5. Conversion of a key-man, Crispus, and many Cor- 
inthians. ' 

‘6. God’s own reassurance, followed by a long period of 
effective teaching. 

7. The Roman governor’s refusal to hinder Paul, in 
spite of the Jews’ urgent demand, followed by the Corinth- 
ians’ turning against a Jewish leader himself. 


As these seven central facts are being brought out 
and discussed, they may be made clearer and more 
interesting by drawing upon the following material: 


What is known about the persons of the lesson? (Riddle, 
third paragraph ; Ramsay, 2, 3.) 
The gain of learning a trade (Ridgway, 2). 
Shoemaker Carey’s likeness to tentmaker Paul (Illustra- 
tions, 2). 
Did Paul probably make good tents? (Foster, 1, 2.) 
What ‘constrained’? means, explained in a way that 
.any class will remember (Ridgway, 3). 
Modern Oriental blasphemy onl its punishment (Mackie, 


1). 

The Oriental custom, to-day, of shaking out the raiment 
(Mackie, 2). ‘ : 

- How it helps to have God on your side (Foster, last two 
paragraphs). : 

Gallio’s decision a charter of freedom for Christians in 
the Roman Empire (Ramsay, 6). 


What, now, is our verdict as to whether Corinth, 
on the whole, stood for encouragement or discourage- 
ment to Paul? There cannot be much doubt as to 
how he himself would answer the question, can 
there? There were some hard places to overcome, of 
course; but just see the encouragements! The 
friendship of Aquila and Priscilla; the coming of two 
strong Christian friends, Silas-and Timothy; the 
winning of a leader among the Jews, after finding a 
house in which Christ could be preached subtlety ; 
and the Roman government standing back of hitn, so 
far as free permission to preach the gospel was con- 
cerned. Even at Ephesus, aftér leaving Corinth, the 
Ephesians wanted more of Paul’s message, and 
begged him to remain longer with them,—the en- 
couragement continued! 

You say we have left out still another of Paul's 
encouragements ? What was it? God’s own per- 
sonal promise of safety and incitement to keep right 
on. That was worth all the rest put together, wasn’t 
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LESSON 5. AUGUST 1. CLOSE OF PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


Acts 18: 1-22. Commit verses 9, 10 


Golden Text: In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.—John 16 : 33 


t After these things he departed from Ath’ens, and came to 
Corinth. 2 And he found a certain Jew named Aq‘ui-la, a 
man of Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, with his wife 
Pris-cil’la, because Clau’di-us had commanded all the Jews to 
depart from Rome : and he came unto them ; 3 and because 
he was of the same trade, he abode with them, and they 
wrought ; for by their trade they were tentmakers, 4 And he 
reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and ! persuaded 
Jews and Greeks. 

5 But when Silas and Timothy came down from Mac-e- 
do’ni-a, Paul was constrained by the word, testifying to the 
Jews that Jesus was the Christ. 6 And when they opposed 
themselves and * blasphemed, he shook out his raiment and 
said unto them, Your blood 4e upon your own heads; 1 am 
clean : from henceforth I.will go unto the Gentiles. -7 And he 
departed thence, and went into the house of a certain man 
named ‘litus Justus, one that worship God, whose house 
joined hard to the sy e. 8 And Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, * believed in the Lord with all his house; and 
many of the Co-rin’thi-ans hearing believed, and were bap- 
tized. g And the Lord said unto Paui in the night by a vision, 
Be not afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace: 10 for I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee: for I 
have much people in this city. 1x And he dwelt there a year 
and six months, teaching the word of God among them. 

1 Gr. sought to persuade. % Or, railed *%Gr. believed the Lord. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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This mee gives an idea, in reduced form, of the c outline maps 
in “ Arnold’s Chart of Paul‘s a ioe “ The C shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s travels plainly traced + in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. < 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—Where were Athens and Corinth? (Riddle, 
second paragraph. ) 

Verse 2.—What more is known about Aquila and Pris- 
cilla? (Ramsay, 2, 3.) Where was Pontus? Who was 
Claudius? Why was this command issued by Claudius ? 
(Riddle, second and third paragraphs. ) 

Verse 3.—What is known about the trade of tentmaking 
in that day? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Where was Macedonia? Why is this verse 
introduced by the word ‘*but’?? What is meant by 
** constrained by the word’’? (Riddle; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 6.—In what way did his hearers probably blas- 
pheme? Why did he shake out his raiment? How was 
their blood to be upon their own heads ? (Riddle; Mackie, 
1, 2.) 

Verse 7.—What more is known about Titus Justus? 
Was he a Gentile? (Riddle, third paragraph. ) 

Verse 8.—What more is known about Crispus? (Riddle, 
third paragraph.) Does ‘‘the Lord’ here and in verse 9 
refer to Jesus? Who are included by the words ‘‘ with all 
his house ’’? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 10.—Does the ‘‘ much people’’ refer to secret 
disciples of Christ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 12.—What is meant by ‘‘ proconsul of Achaia ’’? 
Was this a Roman judgment-seat? (Riddle, third para- 
graph, and on v. 12.) 

Verse 17.—Why was Sosthenes attacked? (Ramsay, 5.) 
Was not Crispus the ruler of the synagogue? (Riddle, 
third paragraph.) 

Verse 18.—What is known about the sort of vow and 
shaving the head referred to here? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 20.—Why did Pau! refuse to stay longer at Ephe- 
sus? (Riddle ; Sanders, 7.) 











it? How would you like to have that sort of encour- 
agement? How can you have it ? 


The situation in Corinth had become intense before the 
tide turned (Ramsay, 4). 

Discouragements and encouragements in heathendom 
to-day (Pierson, 2-4). 

Why Paul would not stay in Ephesus (Riddle, on vs. 
18, 20; Sanders, 7). 








The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME. — Paul probably withdrew from Athens 
without waiting for Silas and Timothy, who 
rejoined him at Corinth (v. 5). ‘The stay at 

Corinth, eighteen months (v. 11), probably covered 
from A. D. §2 to the spring of A. D. 54. 

Places.— Athens: See on last lesson.—Corinth : 
The capital of the Roman province of Achaia, about 
forty-tive miles west of Athens, on the isthmus con- 
necting the Peloponnesus (Morea) with Northern 
Greece. A flourishing commercial city in Paul's 
time, but noted then and before for its immorality. 
During this visit the apostle wrote 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians.—Pontus: A small province in the north- 
eastern ad of Asia Minor, bordering on the Euxine 
(Black) Sea. Mentioned in1 Peter1; 1. Macedonia: 
—The province north of Achaia. Here Paul had 
been laboring.—Zphesus ; The capital of the Roman 
province of Asia; see further on Lessons 7 and 8. 

Persons.— Aguila, Priscilla: Both quite promi- 
nent in the Acts and Pauline epistles, Probably not 
believers when Paul first met them. The names are 
Latin : the former meaning ‘‘ eagle,” the latter bein 
a diminutive for Prisca (see Rom. 16:3). Pau 
lived and worked with them in Corinth ; they went 
to Ephesus with him (v. 18), instructed Apollos at 
Ephesus (v. 26), recommended him tothe brethren at 
Corinth. They seem to have returned to Rome, but 
are last mentioned in 2 Timothy 4: 19, presumably 
again in Ephesus.—C/audius; Fourth Roman em- 

ror, from A. D. 41 to 54. Usually friendly to the 

ews, because of his intimacy with King Herod 
Agrippa I (chap. 12). The decree banishing the 
Jews from Rome is mentioned by Seutonius, and 
ascribed to their riotous conduct, but the Jews were 
so numerous at Rome that it was found to be impos- 
sible fully to carry out the edict.—7i#/us Justus: 
The names are Latin, He was a P oselyte (one that 
worshiped God), not a Jew. by birth. Otherwise un- 
known.— Crispus: Baptized by Paul himself 6 Cor. 
1:14). His conversion (v. 8) séemis to have m a 
turning-point in Paul's labors at Corinth.—Gal/io: 
The ‘‘ proconsul of Achaia,” the title of the governor 
of a ‘‘senatorial” Roman province, which Achaia 
then was. He wasabrotherof the celebrated Roman 
philosopher, Seneca. His conduct on this occasion 
was in keeping with the Roman policy in regard to 
matters of religion. Gallio was a humane man, and 
the Jewish accusation against Paul seemed so un- 
worthy of his interference that he cid not hear Paul 
in his own defense, and was indifferent to the at- 
tack made on the Jew Sosthenes, ‘* Cared for none 
of these things’ does not mean utter indifference to 
religion.—Sosthenes : Not the person named in 1 Cor- 
inthians 1:1, but the ruler of the synagogue. He 
may have succeeded —- in that office (v. 8), but 
there were often several “ ee rulers.” It 
was their duty to take care of the house of worship 
and to arrange the services there. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 3.— 7entmakers : Makers of small portable 
tents, the material being usually cloth made of goats’ 
hair. Cilicia, Paul’s native province, was prominent 
in production of this material. Jewish boys were 
taught a ‘‘trade,” and Paul frequently supported 
himself with his own hands. 

Verse 5.—uz: Suggesting a new feature,—his 
friends’ arrival.—Constrained by the word: The 
verb means ‘‘to hold together,” and here points to 
Paul’s anxious and absorbing activity in preaching, 
intensified by the arrival of Silas and Timothy. 

Verse 6.—Blasphemed: Spoke evil against Paul 
and the Lord he F gy mag Sapte anal blood be upon 
your own heads: A figure for future punishment in 
consequence of their wilful rejection of the Messiah. 

Verses 8, 9.—Lord: Jesus Christ.— With all his 
house; Probably servants and children. 

Verse 10.—Much people : Scarcely secret disciples, 
but those who would believe as a result of the preach- 
— (‘‘ speak,” v. 9). 


‘ 


erse 12.— /udgment-seat; The name of the offi- | 


cial seat of a Roman judge or governor. 

Verse 18.—For he had a vow: The vow was 
scarcely a Nazirite vow, but a private one, made for 
some special reason not indicated here. That Paul 
should thus conform to an Old Testament practise is 
not singular. Usually the shaving of the head marked 
the close of the period involved in the vow, but here it 


seems to have been at the beginning. 

Verse 20.—He consented not: This refusal seems 
to have been connected with the fulfilment of the 
vow, which would ordinarily occur at one of the great 
festivals in Jerusalem; here probably Pentecost. 
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The Charter of Christian Freedom 
'- in the Roman Empire . 
Dy Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


'IPYAUL, when he sent directions to Silas and Timo- 
thy to join him in Athens, apparently intended 
to stay there for some time. He found, how- 

ever, that the place and the people were not readily 
accessible. He therefore went on to Corinth, the 
metropolis of the Roman Province, an ancient and 
famous city, the greatest center of trade and exchange 
in Greece from the beginning of Greek history on- 
ward, Corinth was the actual capital and center of life 
in the A2gean world, a Roman colony like Philippi, 
Antioch and Lystra, looking westward and eastward 
along the great artery of the Roman world to Italy 
and Shome on the one side, to Ephesus and all Asia 
on the other, Such a commanding point was pre- 
cisely the sort of place which Paul found most useful 
in his work, 

In Corinth Paul found two persons who were des- 
tined to play a considerable part in early Christian 
history, though we can only maby myese what they 
did. Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, and his wife Prisca 
commonly known, as here, by the diminutive form, 
Priscilla, comp. Rom, 16: 3), had come from Rome to 
Corinth early in A, D. 51. Prisca was probably a 
Roman lady of good birth, as she is often mentioned 
before her husband. Paul’s friendship with Prisca and 
Aquila probably caused his Roman plans to come 
rapidly to maturity in his mind. He learned from 
them the condition of Rome. 

The readiness with which Paul united with the two 
exiles is explained poets by their common trade, but 
a stronger reason must have been that the strangers 
from Rome were sympathetic; in other words, that 
they were already inclined toward the Faith of tire 
Messiah. Whether they were already Christians 
cannot be determined, as Luke is silent; but if they 
were they had. learned only in a very ary, pone way 
from the informal teaching of Jews at Rome, and 
their friendship with Paul must have produced a 

»werful effect on their understanding of the Faith. 

Vho could live with Paul in close companionship and 
not be influenced? Some Jews hated Paul: others 
would give their life for him: none could remain in- 
different or preserve mere formal and commonplace 
relations with him. 

When Silas and Timothy came from Macedonia 
to join him, Paul devoted himself entirely to preach- 


ing; showing to the Jews that the Messiah whom - 


they expected was that Jesus who had already 
lived and been crucified. As in other places, a 

arty was soon formed against Paul among the 
Toms: feeling grew unusually bitter; and Luke de- 
scribes the situation in exceptionally strong terms. 
Paul retired from the synagogue, and turned his at- 
tention to the general pagan population. He found 
a place of meeting next door to the synagogue in the 
house of a Roman colonist, Titus Justus. This 
juxtaposition was not calculated to sweeten the re- 
lotions with the Jewish opposition, and legal proceed- 
ings soon ensued. But in the meantime Paul was 
encouraged in a vision to persevere in his work. Such 
messages from God come to the man who is wholly 
absorbed in his work, and is eager to find and follow 
the Divine guidance. Some of the Jews, including a 
chief of the synagogue named Crispus, believed and 
were baptized. 

The recalcitrant Jews brought a charge against 
Paul before the Roman Governor of the Province, 
Junius Gallio, a brother of the famous philosopher 
and statesman Seneca; but they did ‘not show such 
skill in attack as’ those of Théssalonica, They ac- 
cused him of persuading men ‘to worship God con- 
trary to the law. Gallio decided forthwith against 
them, refusing ‘to listen to their case: he declared 
that in a charge of misdemeanor or crime he was 
ready to hear evidence, but in a matter of religion 
and ritual, the Roman State would not interfere. 
When the Jews were thus expelled from the court, 
the Gentile crowd, which always disliked them, seized 
Sosthenes, a ruler of the syna: e, and beat him, 
Gallio taking no notice of this ebullition of feeling. 

‘This decision of the Roman Governor was most im- 
portant. It amounted to a declaration of freedom in 
religious teaching: the Christians might preach, and 
the Roman State would not interfere with them, un- 
less they were char with some breach of the civil 
or criminal law. Thus Rome became for a time the 
protector of the new teaching against Jewish op- 
position. A decision by an official of high standing 
tended to become a precedent guiding the judgment 


of others, although in itself it did not necessarily ~ 


constitute a rule. Seneca’s spirit was similar to 
Gallio’s; and this decision of his brother was almost 
a charter of fréedom to the church, until the higher 
tribunal of the Empire overruled it some years later. 

The time when Gallio governed the Province 
Achaia has been determined by a recent inscription 
as A. D. 52 (probably from spring 52 to spring 53). 
Paul resided in Corinth eighteen months, and then 
went to Cesareia (and Jerusalem), doubtless for the 
Passover. He therefore residéd in Corinth from 
about September 51 to February or March 53. The 
chronology of his second journey is as follows: he left 
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Syrian Antioch in early spring 50: spent April-May 
in Syria and Cilicia, summer in South alatia. autumn 


inthe long wandering that ended at last in Philippi:> 


the winter of 50-51 in Philippi and chiefly in Thessa- 
lonica: summer of 51 in Beroea, leaving about the end 
of July or early August: the journey to Athens and 
Corinth and a brief residence in Corinth filled up the 
month of August, and a week or two more. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HEN (¢hey f gel themselves and blasphemed 
(v. 6). e gravest meaning of the word 
‘* blasphemy,” and the only meaning recog- 
nized in the English use of the word, is the utterance 
of something irreverent and offensive toward God. 
In the East it also means shameless and disrespect- 
ful speech toward parents and those in positions of 
rank and high office (Matt. 15:4; 2 Peter2: 11). From 
this the meaning passed to that of curse or impreca- 
tion, in which the speaker found a religious excuse 
for malignity by asking God to punish those who had 
annoyed him. Partly because an Oriental is con- 
sidered to be the product of his surroundings, and 
partly because of its being more a Ori- 
ental cursing generally takes the form of malediction 
ona man’s family circle and ancestors, or his pope 
generally, or on the religion to which he belongs. To 
curse or blaspheme another person's religion is al- 
ways regarded as a grave offense. The custom in 
Beyrout used to be that any person convicted of 
such a misdemeanor had his cloak turned inside 
out, and he was placed on a donkey, with his back 
to the animal's head, and as he was paraded through 
the town a policeman announced his name and the 
nature of hiscrime. The penalty for. blasphemy or 
cursing the name of Muhammad was death, but this 
is now changed to imprisonment or fine. 
' He shook out his raiment (v.6). This is constantly 
‘done by Orientals by way of declining to be held 
responsible for consequences, or to be in any way 
identitied with something that has been alluded to. 
The usual act of symbolism is to catch the edge of the 
‘coar near the colfar with the thumb and forefinger 
and ,thus gently,to shake it, as.if for the removal of 


.dust. Under. intense feeling the two corners of the 


coat are seized by both hands and shaken vigorously. 
When one repeats a narrative the accuracy of which 
he does not.vovch for, he shakes lightly the lappet 
of his coat, saying, ‘* Thus I heard.” 

BEYROUT, SYRIA, 
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Good Cheer for the Missionaries 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


NLY those who have been face to face with the 
stony wall of heathenism can realize the temp- 
tations to discouragement that come to the 

faithful heroes and heroines on the foreign fields. 
Think of it! For every heathen converted to Christ 
at least one hundred children are born every year 
into heathen homes! Think of the barriers of caste 
in India, the conservatism of China, the degradation 
of Africa, the fierce opposition of Islam, the proud 
nationalism of Japan, and countless other forces ar- 
rayed against the progress of the Kingdom of God. 

aul'must have experienced the temptation to dis- 
couragement in Corinth when the Jews blasphemed 
and the idolaters were indifferent, and when after 
wna a year and six months for their salvation 
; x was dragged before the court and accused of wrong- 

oing. 

But Paul was not discouraged; neither are God’s 
missionaries to-day. . Notice the reasons that cheer 
them on as then, -(1) Many hearing, believe and are 
baptized (v. 8). These believers make the work worth 
while. A life-saver will be encouraged if he can res- 
cueeven a few from manyin a shipwreck. These res- 
cued ones may themselves become savers of others. 
(2) The presence of the Lord is the best cure for the 
blues (v. 10). Anywhere and any work with him is 
worth while. This assurance kept Captain Allen 
Gardiner from discouragement on the bleak, inhos- 
= shores of Patagonia; this thought comforted 

orrison during the long years of waiting for the 
first convert in China. (3) The ultimate triumph of 
the gospel is assured. . Missionaries’ labor is ‘‘ not in 
vain in the Lord.” In spite of apparent failures, 
Christ assured his apostle at Caqrinth that he had 
**much people in this city.” 

The missionaries are cheerful and confident not be- 
cause of what they are able to do but because of what 
they know God can do. They know that God's cause 
must prevail. 

Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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_ The Busy Men’s Corner 


Horses, not Flowers.—A/ter these things he... 
came to Corinth (vy. 1). Nochurch could take root in 
the cultured, stony smartness of Athens. The fail- 
ure hurt Paul. hen you fall flat at Athens, pick 
up and move on to Corinth. Some of the world’s 
most successful men failed at Athens, although their 
biographies don't always set it down. Grant at 
Galena, Beaconsfield in Parliament, and thousands 
of other good men. I have a friend in Philadelphia 
who has a gifted son. When he was a boy his mother 
said to the school teacher, ‘‘I think Percy has a talent 
for drawing, and I would be glad if you would en- 
courage it.” The teacher gave the boy some flower- 
studies to copy. They were poorly enough done. 
And the teacher sighed, ‘‘ Only another fond mother.” 
But one day she accidentally left with Percy a study of 
a horse’s head. In a few minutes upon the boy's 
paper was a horse’s head even more spirited than the 
copy. Many a fellow gets flowers to do when he 
should have horses. orinth was the wickedest 
city in Greece, and ripe for the spel. Be- 
tween the Athens of the Avenue and the Corinth 
of the town, salvation takes the town (Matt. 9: 13; 
Ig : 24). 


Learn a Trade!—Sy their trade they were tent- 
makers (v. 3). The founders of Christianity were 
workingmen, and they founded a workingman’s re- 
ligion. That is why it lasts. The Bible has no use 
for mere rich men, idle sons of the daddy. Paul was 
up against slave labor, the cheapest of cheap labor, 
and often had as hard atime as you to make ends 
meet (1 Cor. 4: 11, 12; 2 Cor. 11:9). He can tell 

ou fellows of the mill a few things; listen to him. 

aul had atrade. Have you? Something you can 
do deftly with your Hands. Some young men are 
afraid of trades like bricklayer, plasterer, mason, 
baker, machinist, etc., because the trades are rough 
and dirty. We happened one day to need a book- 
poe sa and machinist and advertised. We got two 
applications from machinists, onean Englishman and 
the other a German, but hundreds from bookkeepers, 
all Americans, some offering to work for their board. 
This tells the story. Master some haidicraft, how- 
ever ——— The Emperor of Germany is a wood- 
laying pool is no trade. Smoking cigar- 
ettes isno trade. But a good bootblack can always 
get a joband earn.a. living, and the man who.can 
make good oyster stews commands. $50’a month .and 
es, .George,. pool and cigarettes -is a 
business—with some fellows! 


** Goin’ Some.”"— When Silas and Timothy came 
down,... Paul was constrained by the word (vy. 5). 
Paul was a real man like you, and he had been blue 
enough down there all alone (1 Thess.-3: 7). Have 
you ever been away all alone among strange and 
unsympathetic people, pushing business against op- 

sition,—and half-sick and half-discouraged,—when, 
o and behold, who should turn up but your old 
friends, Silas Marner and Timothy Titmouse! And 
now you know how Paul felt. Good words are better 
than medicine (Prov. 17: 22). They put ginger into 
Paul. Constrained bythe word. Dictionary: con/ra, 
against; sfringere, to draw tight. When you draw 
the lines tight against,.when you draw the sail tight 
against, when you draw the auto tight against, when 
you draw the aeroplane tight against, when things 
are tight against you,—well, you will be ‘‘ goin’ 
some,” as they say down in Kentucky. Paul, tight 
ogee the word, swept waonge out of paganism into 
Christianity. And men and women drawn tight 
against the word are still plunging into heathenism 
and turning darkness to day. 


The Christian ‘* Boss.""—Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, believed (v. 8). The head fellow. One 
of the very few Paul baptized himself (1 Cor. 1 : 14). 
When leaders are Christians, Christianity booms. 
The influence can’t be measured. Great is the re- 
sponsibility of the man of place and power. When 
he is loyal and true to Christ, his life is o” to him- 
self and a blessing to others. Mr. John H. Converse 
is the head of the at Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia. e is known the country over as 
one of the most active Christian laymen. His life 
reaches all down through his works and touches 
thousands of men. Some years ago a boy came to 
the Baldwin Works to learn his trade. That boy 
became a splendid mechanic and a splendid Chris- 
tian. God blessed him and he advanced rapidly. 
His name was A. J. Pitkin, and he became the 
President of the American Locomotive Company. 
They called him the Converse of New York. His 
life reached down through his company, blessing its 
thousands of employees. I heard a great steel manu- 
facturer say that he never knew but two real 
Christian men, one was Converse of the Bald- 
win Works, and the other Pitkin of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive. What are place, power, and 
wealth to a name like that? And all you big 
fellows can have just such a name, for tite mere 
taking it (t Tim. 6 : 17-19). 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST I (Acts 17 : 16-34) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the bestillustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions governing the ac- 
tance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


In the —Zn the world ye have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world (Golden Text). The 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden says, in ‘* Supposition 
and Certainty ’’: ‘*One of our great Scotch 
novelists, George MacDonald, put these 
words into the mouth of one of his characters 
who had been buffeted by inexplicable cir- 
cumstances, and who, complaining toa friend 
about the hardness of her life, said in anger : 
*Oh, I would to God I had never been 
made.’ ‘ Why,’ replied her friend, ‘ my dear 
child, you are not yet made; you are only 

made, and you are quarreling with 
God’s processes.’ ’’— William J. Hart, D.D., 
Utica, N..Y. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


Carey’s Business.— And because he was 
of the same trade, he abode with them, and 
they wrought.... And he reasonéd in the 
synagogue every sabbath (vs. 3, 4). A char- 
acteristic story is told about Dr, Carey, the 
pioneer missionary to India, who, before he 
left this country, was a shoemaker. He used 
to go about from village to village preaching, 
with. his soul filled with the love of God. 
One day a friend came to-him and said: 
‘* Mr. Carey, I want to speak to you very 
seriously.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Carey, ‘* what 
is it?’’ . The friend replied :. ‘* By your go- 
ing about preaching as you do, you are neg- 
lecting your business. If you only attended 
to your business more, you would soon get 
on and prosper, but as it is you are simply 
neglecting your business.’’ ‘* Neglecting 
my business?’’ said Carey. ‘‘ My business 
is to extend the kingdom of God. I only 
cobble shoes to pay expenses.’’— Florence 
> Durfee, Marion, Ohio. From Christian 

‘ome. 


A Persuasive Christian.— And he reasoned, 
JW ahd persuaded (v, 4). °One of the ablest 
atid most useful Christians in a certain city,. 
on being asked, ‘‘ What was. it that led you to 
become a Christian?’’ replied, ‘‘A ‘half- 
pound pressure on my coat-button for five 
minutes.’? By this he referred to the fact 
that after consulting his lawyer, who was a 
Christian man, upon some matter of business, 
the lawyer gently laid hold on his coat-button 
and’ kindly asked him about his soul, and 
persuasively commended Christ to him, Can 
you not find opportunity to reason and per- 
suade for some soul’s salvation ?— Zhe Rev. 
J. T. Whitley, Charlottesville, Va. 


What Came With Suffering.—<And the 
Lord said unto Paul in the night by a vision 
(v..9). Paul was severely tried while at 
Corinth. We learn from his epistle to: the 
Corinthians that he-was with them ‘in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and:in much trembling.”’ 
God always appears to his children when 
they are most sorely oppressed. Dr. Daw- 
soii‘tells of a man who once said his whole 
life‘lay suddenly broken off in disaster; his 
work ended, his heart broken, himself in the 
hospital suffering cruel pain; and then he 

id: ‘‘Oh, Dawson, what visions of God I 
had as I lay in the hospital ! 
eternity, and the reality of things spiritual ! 
I tell you, if I knew to-day 1 could only gain 
such visions of God and truth by repeating 
my safferings, I would crawl upon my hands 
and knees across this continent to get that 
disease.’’— H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. From 


The Evangelistic Note. 
The Chief -— Be not afraid 
(v..9). Pompey, when hazarding his life on 


a tempestuous sea in order to be at Rome on 
an important occasion, said: ‘‘It is neces- 
sary for me to go; it is not necessary for me 
to live.’— W. R. Clark, Newchurch, Eng. 
From the Biblical Museum, 


Preaching for God, not for Men.—2¢ 
not afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace 
(v. 9). The story is told of Peter Cart- 


wright’s preaching in a leading church of 


Nashville, and General Jackson’s coming in 
when the preacher had just read his text, 
*¢ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?’’ 
And the fastidious city pastor, fearful that 
the ‘‘ backwoods ’* orator would not regard 
the ‘‘amenities,’’ said to him in a loud whis- 
per, ‘*General Jackson has come in, Gen- 


What asense of. 





wright sayes “'T felt «fick of indignation 
wright says: ‘* ta 
ronal jour me like an wo te o— and 
ing about to my congregation, pur- 
posely speaking out audibly, I said, ‘ Who is 
General Jackson? If he don’t get his soul 
converted, God will damn him as quick as 
he would a Guinea negro.’’’ General Jack- 


‘son was staying at one of the Nashville 


hotels, and the next morning the city 
a went down and apologized to him. 
hortly after he had gone, Cartwright passed 


‘by the hotel and met the general on the 


pavement. He stretched out his hand and 
said, ‘‘-Mr. Cartwright, you’re a man after 
my own heart. I am very much surprised at 
Mr, ——, and that he should suppose that I 
would be offended at you. No, sir, I told 
him that I highly approved of your inde- 
pendence; that a minister of Jesus Christ 
ought to love everybody and fear no mortal 
man, I told Mr. —— that if I had a few 
thousand such independent, fearless officers 
as you were, and a well-drilled army, I 
could take old England.’”—H. H. Smith, 
Kinsale, Va. From The Christian Advo- 
cate, 


Always Within God’s Control.— And the 
Lord said unto Paul in the night by a vision, 
Be not afraid, ... for 1am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to harm thee (vs. 9, 
10).. Hannah Whitall Smith tells of a Chris- 
tian lady who had great difficulty in living a 
life of faith on account of second causes 
which seemed to control everything that 
concerned her. The perplexity became so 
great she asked God to teach her plainly the 
truth about it. After praying for a few days, 
she had what she described as a vision. She 
thought she was in a perfectly dark place, 
and that there advanced toward her from a 
distance a body of-light, which enveloped 
her and everything around her. As it ap- 
proached, a voice seemed to say, ‘* 7his ts 
the Presence of God.’’ hile surrounded 
with this presence all the great and awful 
things in life seemed to pass before her, — 
fighting armies, wicked men, raging beasts, ' 
storms and pestilences, sin and suffering. 





‘|'She shrank back in terror, but Soon saw that 


the Presence of ‘God so sutrounded'‘each of 


‘these that not a lion could reach out his paw, 


not a bullet fly through the air, :e t.as his 
Presence itted it. Then all the small 
and pores things of life passed before her, 
and equally she saw that not a cross look, 
nor a harsh word, nor petty trial, could reach 
her unless his Presence moved out of the way 
to let it. Her difficulty vanished. God was 
in everything, and to her henceforth there 
were no second causes. Her life came day 
by day directly from his hand, let the agencies 
which seemed to control it be -what they 
might. — Juniata Rohrback, Washington, 


% 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
‘By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. ' 


*¢ TN the world ye shall have tribulation,” 
so begins the Golden Text. But the; 
brilliants of the Golden. Text—the 

precious stones which make it a thousand- 

fold more precious, as the jeweler can set a 

ten-thousand-dollar diamond in a ten-dollar 

gold ring—is the next phrase,. ‘* Be of good 
cheer!’’? These words are the crown jewels. 

**In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 

There’s a crown of endurance and triumph 

for you, Pilgrim. Such a crown as your 

Master wore for you, Sorrow and pain, toil 

and disappointment, care and fear, false 

friends and crafty foes, sleepless nights and 
days of danger; to bear these things like 
brave men and women, to feel our patience 
grow under them, to feel our faith growing 
clearer, our hope brighter, our love tenderer, 
as trials and sorrows press upon us,—this is 

a crown for true men and-women, And 

the crown jewels,—Christ’s ‘* Be of good 

cheer !”’ 
for the brilliants ? 

Now, suppose you had a crown of pure 
California gold, set in the most precious 
stones the mines of the earth and the depths 
of the sea could yield, and you should wake 
up some night and see a burglar prying the 
gems out of the crown? Or some “ confi- 
dence, man’’ should ask to look at your 
crown a moment, and begin to dig the dia- 
monds and pearls and rubies out of it before 
your eyes? Well, there are people who try 
to do that. There is a cult which teaches 
that all these ‘*‘ tribulations ’’ Christ promised 
bis disciples are illusions. That they are 


‘down and *‘ wish.’”’ 


ho would not wear the crown. 
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** mortal errors.”” That are ‘‘ no-such- 
things.’’ That the sea of life is a mill-pond. 
That the way to climb a mountain is to sit 
That the way to get 
from New York to Liverpool is not to-steam 
against wind and tide and storm, but to get 
into a boat, clasp your hands, close your 


eyes, and drift. ‘* You won’t know where. 


you’re goin’, but 
Sure you will, for 
going. 

Now, if these people—I suppose they’re 
people, but as I must judge entirely by my 
senses, which they forbid, they may be only 
*¢illusions ’’ or ‘‘ mortal errors,’’—took away 
only the ‘ tribulations ’’ of life, I might for- 
give them. But they rob the crown of life 
of its brilliants,—they take away the ‘ Be of 
good cheer’’ of Christ. For I can’t cheer 
over a nightmare. I can’task for a ‘‘ valor’’ 
medal because I never ran away from my 
shadow. I can’t expect my Lord to stand 
by me and strengthen me with daily grace, 
and have people praise me for my sweetness 
and patience, when what I told them was a 
cancer is nothing but a freckle. Somehow 
that mighty ‘‘ good cheer’’ flames before my 
soul so splendidly that I don’t want to lose 
it by having all my realities of pain and 
weariness and tribulation turned into empty 
pretenses, : 

Would I retain suffering in the world, 
would I even introduce it where it doesn’t 
exist, just for the reward of enduring it? 
Would I bring it into my life if 1 didn’t have 
to? Well, men and women do such things, 
hundreds of them, thousands of them, And 
they have for thousands of years. Men who 
might clerk in a grocery store in Kickapoo 
Corners, and bite off a bit of cheese every 
time they sold a pound, and have an easy, 
comfortable, eventless life, have voluntarily 
left it, and joined expeditions to hunt for the 
North Pole. Men who might have stayed 
at home, and made big and easy money sell- 
ing spoiled bread and embalmed beef to the 
soldiers, have enlisted and gone to the front 
among bayonet lunges and gunshot wounds 
and death, impelled by some Principle higher 
than having an easy time. Mothers have 
slaved for 'their children and starved for them 
for many. years, when they might have sent 
them to foundlings’ homes. Men and 
wotien, botn and reared in beautiful, clean, 
sweet Christian homes, have left the dear 
and refined companionship they held, and 
have buried their lives in far-away mission 
stations. ‘Thousands of people have gloried 
in the shame and agony of the cross, who 
might have made thirty pieces of silver as 
easily as Judas did, and escaped the cross. 

But they would have lost that ‘Be of 

ood cheer!’’ For a battle-cry is a bur- 
esque anywhere save on a battle-field. A 
shout of victory is a lie except after a-hard 
fight. If you should throw a life-belt to a 
man sunning: himself on a pleasant beach, 
chatting with half-a-dozen comrades, you 
wouldn’t expect him to clasp your knees and 
sob, ‘*-My preserver!’’ © ‘*Be of. good 


ou’ll be on your way.”’ 
t will be the way you’re 


:|.cheer!’’ is a bugle note echoing over charg- 
ing. squadrons, thundering guns, clashing, 


sabres, and gleaming bayonets,—and if the 
battle-field «is a mirage, then the. clarion 
trumpet-call is only a ringing in your ears. 

But it is real. It fell from the lips of 
Christ. And he never strengthened people 
who fought only shadows and fancies, 


PASADENA, CAL, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Before the Lesson. — Lord Jesus, 


wé thank thee for the vision of th that 
giveth cou to us day b: oy: hen thou 
art with us, whom shall we fear? And we thank 
thee that thou art ever with us for our guiding 
and sustaining. Help us, we pray thee, to live 
as in thy presence, putting aside the weight of 
worry, the chains of care, and speaking out 
boldly for thee in word and deed. ‘Thou hast 
set us about with friends who are friends of 
thine, and we have help on every hand in living 
out thy will. Grant that we may not unwisely 
forget whose we are and whom we serve, in 
days bright or dark ; and that we may do our 
work peacefully, joyously, with no break in our 
courage. In the name of the strong Son of 
God we ask it. Amen. 


the Lesson.—‘‘ I’m afraid he won’t 
like it,’? answered one who was asked to 
speak to another about his relation to Christ. 
**He will laugh at me’’ said another who 
was urged to speak the same word. ‘‘ They'll 
think I’m a goody-goody if I do that,’’ 
answered still another. And so the answers 
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ran up and down the room, no one answer- 
ing aloud, but every one just to himself in 
the quiet of his own soul. And each one 
was just a little ashamed,—some very much 
ashamed. Why do we give such answers 
when God wants us to carry his message of 
life toothers? Are we afraid if people laugh ? 
(And they don’t.) Are we afraid they won’t 
like it? (But they do.) Why should we 
stop to think what people will think of us, or 
do to us, when we have such good news to 
tell? What were the first three words the 
Lord said to Paul in that vision? Yes, 





BE NOT AFRAID 














That is his simple, clear, reassuring mes- 
sage to us to-day. y not act on it, live 
by it this week? It might bea good plan to 
write that on a slip of paper, and carry it 
around a while to look at occasionally. Let’s 
be perfectly square with ourselves, and ask 
ourselves what possible reason there is to 
_ =e Jesus is with us, and we are doing 

is will, 


** No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore,”’ 


~ 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


" rw the good fight."’ 
‘‘Oft in danger, oft in wo."’ 
** Lead on, O King Eternal."’ 
‘*Am I a soldier of the cross.”” 
‘*Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
** Who is on ‘the Lord's side."’ ‘ 
‘* Surrounded by unnumbered foes."’ 
‘*O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book «‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 105 : 7-14 (152: 4-7. 215 : 4-7). 
Psalm 66 : 7-12 (86 : 4-6, 131 : 1-6). 
Psalm 71 : 11-19 (96: 1-5. 143 : I-5). 


Psalm 34 : 11-13 (47:: 5-7. 72.: 173). 
Psalm 121 : 1-4 (180 : 1-3, 263 :1, 2). 


« 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 18 ; 1-11 Close of second Mis- 
T.—Acts 18: 12-22} * * sionary Journey 
W.—=t Cor. 9 213-23 «i. «*' Without charge” 
‘T,--2 Cor. 12: 10-19. . Paul's affection 
F.—1 Cor. 4: 1-16... ..... ».,, Paul's entreaty 
S —Jer. 1 : 7-19 ** Be not afraid” 
S.—John 16 : 25-33 . . ‘Iribulation and Peace 





Graded Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


NE time a brave man started across the 
ocean with three ships. Nobody had 
ever taken that journey, but Colum- 

bus believed that he would find land on the 
other side. ‘The journey wasn’t easy, for 
the winds blew, the waves rolled, and the 
sailors became discouraged because the 
didn’t find land as soon as they ex sete 
They said that Columbus had deceived them, 
and some said they wouldn’t work any more, 
but he cheered them,up and persuaded them 
to keep on until at last they really found the 
beautifal land which became America, Sup- 
se Columbus had given up. We honor 
im because he conquered or overcame the 
hard things. 

Paul was a hero like that, too, only he 
traveled over /and to find people who had 
never heard the story of Jesus, He had 
many hard times, but he never gave up. 
(Recall from previous lessons how he had 
been arrested and beaten and put in prison 
for preaching.) He had even been stoned 
and left for dead ; he had been driven from 
city to city, and his life was always in dan- 
ger, but he was brave and cheerful, and 
never gave up. I think he was comforted 
when he remembered the words of Jesus, ~ 
*¢ Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the king- 
dom of hea¥en.’? Jesus had also told his 
disciples, ‘‘ In this world ye shall have tribu- 
lation, or trouble ; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.’’ .’ 

Do you suppose that Paul ever thought of 
stopping his preaching because of hard 
things? No, indeed ; he kept right on, and 
many things happened which made him so 
glad that he almost forgot his troubles. (Re- 
call Lydia’s conversion and kindness, and 
how the Philippian jailer was saved.) He 
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was glad, too, when he found people in 
Bercea who loved to search the Scriptures, 
He rejoiced because of such good friends as 
Silas and Timothy, but that wasn’t all. He 
was glad of the Baas to speak about Jesus 
on Mars’ Hill to those smart men of Athens. 
Everywhere he went somebody believed, and 
that made him happy in spite of troubles. 

You will be pleased to eel that after he 
left Athens he found some kind, new friends 
in the next city of Corinth, They were 
Aquila and Priscilla, who took him right 
into their home, They made their wring Dy 
the same kind of work which Paul had 
learned in his boyhood home. (Show the 
picture.) Perhaps you can tell what kind of 
work it was. Paul was glad tohelp. (Let 
the children tell what each one is doing in 
the picture.) 

When the Sabbath came the tent-making 
was put away, because they all wanted to 
** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.’’ What do you think they did then? 
There were no church bells to say— 


‘* Come, come, people, come— 
‘This the bell’s message to me, to you." 


Because they were Jews they went to the 
synagogue in Corinth. Paul was invited to 
talk to them every Sabbath, which he did, 
and even the Greeks listened to him. 

About this time Silas and ‘l'imothy came, 
and Paul was pleased to introduce them to 
his new friends, Aquila and Priscilla, The 
next time that he talked to the Jews he told 
them the story of Jesus. ‘hey didn’t want 
to hear that, and told him so, ‘hen: Paul 
said, ‘‘ If you don’t want to listen I will talk 
to the Gentiles after this.’’ So he left the 
synagogue and went to a friend’s house near 
by, because this friend loved and worshiped 
God. Many people who came to this house 
to hear Paul believed and were baptized. 
Paul knew that because of this those other 
Jews at the synagogue would be angry.. He 
didn’t know what they might do to him, but 
in a vision of the night the Lord cheered him 


by saying, ‘‘ Be not afraid, but speak, for I+|- 


am with thee, and no man shall set on thee 


to hurt thee, for I have many people in this. 


city.”’ Surely that helped him to “ Be of 
good cheer,’’ Corinth: was a great: city. 
How glad-Paul was to stay and help them! 
He taught in Corinth fora year and six 
months. He must-have felt just like the 
song which the children u to sing in 
Sunday-school— 


‘** Never be afraid to speak for Jesus, 
Think how much a word can do. 

Never be afraid to own. your Saviour, 
He who loves and cares for you."’ 


Home Work: Draw or fold a tent, and 
write above and below, ‘* Be of good cheer’’ 
and ‘* Never be afraid to speak for Jesus.’’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My. Class of Girls 
By. Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER : Opportunity is a chal- 
lenge. The real teacher accepts it. 
We had two of the girls. read their 
stories of Paul at Athens, I said I thought 
the stories grew better each week, and was 
delighted with them. TI gave out some pic- 
tures of the places we’ have studied, to be 
used in the book of Paul’s journeys. To 
see how much they remembered I asked 
for the names of the cities learned in the 
first journey. They did well. I gave out 
paper, taking the lap blackboard myself, and 
when I said ‘‘ready,’’ we sketched in the 
map of the second journey, As each girl 
named a place visited by Paul. we located it. 
Then we compared with the accurate maps. 
No one had located all correctly, and there 
was room for improvement in all the maps. 
I made a mistake in Troas. I said we would 
try again next week, 

I then turned abruptly to the lesson, ask- 
ing the girl assigned to tell us about Corinth. 
I located it, and added to her description its 
importance as a center. 

The next few verses were made clear in 
response to questions. Who was Aquila? 
(Assigned.) Why had he come to Corinth ? 
(v. 2.) Explain the command of Claudius 
that the Jews leave Rome. (Assigned.) We 
have always thought of Paul as a fine scholar 
and orator, how could he be a tentmaker ? 
(Assigned.) We had.a most interesting dis- 
cussion as to the benefit of being trained to 
work as means of support. I gave one or two 
illustrations of missionaries who preached 
and worked (Carey, etc.). 
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I explained verses 4 and § (see Ramsay and 
Riddle) and told them that probably Paul had 
written the epistle to the Thessalonians while 
there in Corinth, When Silas and Timothy 
came, I said, Paul could no longer keep from 
preaching. So he did his very best to per- 
suade these Jews to believe what? What 
was the result? (v. 6.) We discussed the 
phrase, ‘‘I am clean,’’ comparing it with 
**T have done all I can,”’ 

What was Paul’s next.step? (v. 7.) What 
followed? (v. 8.) What comforted and 
strengthened Paul at this time ? (vs. 9, 10.) 
What difference between the message of a 
man who feels God is with him and of one 
who does not? They gave good answers, 
and the question, ‘‘ When may one be sure 
God is with him?’’ brought out other good 
points. a 

After about eighteen months of work.in 
Corinth, I told them, a persecution arose, 
and Paul was brought before the judge of 
the city, who refused to have anything to do 
with what he called a Jews’ quarrel, and, 
saying that Paul had committed no offense 
against the government, dismissed him. 
With the government on his side Paul was 
free to go on with his work, and did for 
some time. 

In closing, I tried to make the girls feel 
something of the task Paul had undertaken 
in attempting to make an impression on this 
great wicked city of Corinth. I said the 
task is almost as difficult to-day in great 
cities, and told them- some stories, and 
showed pictures of the summer work being 
done in New York with the hope of helping 
some to believe in Christ and live better 
lives. I said rea/ Christians from the be- 
ginning have never feared hard tasks, and I 
gave illustrations. Every church and city 
has need of Christians of this sort, and I 
was glad to feel that the class could say to 
our church, ‘‘ Here are eleven of us; we are 
not afraid to attempt what needs to, be done.’’ 


Home Work on Next: Week's Lesson 


To the teacher: Give briefly Paul’s depart- 
ure from Corinth, his homeward trip, and the 


close of the second missionary journey. Zo]. 


the class; Write two paragraphs on to-day’s 
lesson. .Copy ‘* Paul at Athens.’’ (The girls 
are making a book of Paul’s Missionary Jour- 
neys, writing two or three paragraphs on each 
lesson.) Be ready to try again the sketching 
of the map. Read the first ten verses of Les- 
son 3 in review. Zo special girls: I said 
the chapter to be studied next week had 
some fine ** texts ’’ for ‘* sermons,’’ and I was 
going. to assign. these, asking each girl to 
explain and talk from one to. three minutes 
on her ‘‘text.’? 1. 1 Thessalonians § : 13, 
the last sentence. 2. 1 Thessalonians 5 : 14. 
3. 1 Thessalonians§ :15. 4. 1 Thessalonians 
5:21. 5. 1 Thessalonians 5:22. 6. 1 Thes- 
salonians § : 24. 
FiTcHBuRG, Mass. 
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My. Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAVE been wondering what kind of a 
tentmaker Paul was.- Is there any way 
we can tell? Nothing in the book itself 

to tell us, as far as I know, whether he made 
good tents or poor ones. But somehow I 
feel that if I had been around then, and had 
wanted a real good tent, one that was made 
as well as it could be made, I would have 
tried to get one made by the man Paul. Now 
why do I say that? 

Well, it isn’t hard-to discover my reason. 
Paul was dead in earnest in what he did, and 
he was thorough. Those are good qualities 
for a tentmaker, or a carpenter, or a lawyer, 
or any one else. And hak I recall some- 
thing he said which impressed me very much: 
‘*Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God (1 Cor, 10: 31). If you’ll point out a 
man who has that for his motto, his are the 
goods I want to buy. That’s clear, isn’t it ? 

That’s the great thing about the Christian 4 
life. If it really gets hold of a man, it makes 
him a better man all the way through. The 
best center-rush on the football field I ever 
knew was a fine Christian man—the real 
thing, you know. Played football, all right; 
seldom found a man who could match him. 
But a Christian gentleman, through and 
through. Why, all the fellows on the op- 
posing teams used to speak about it. 

But here was Paul making tents— and 
preaching ; first, to. the Jews, and then to 
the Gentiles, Same message for Jew and 





Gentile ; but a vast difference in the ways 
in which they accepted it. I’ve heard it 
said lately that some high-school boys aren’t | 
in the p Snr 9 because of the ‘‘theology’’ 
the churches teach; while others, with a 
simple faith in Christ, just join themselves to 
those who have a like faith, and become 
members of the church. Same message to 
both classes of fellows, but a vast difference 
in the way they accept the message—just 
Jews and Gentiles again. 

Verse 10 makes clear Paul’s source of 
power, doesn’t it? Often it’s the thing un- 
seen by others which gives a man courage. 
How often a man has to stand up alone—so 
far as others see—but courageous in the be- 
lief that he is right, and that he is far from 
being alone, after all. Do you know, I don’t 
think a boy is quite ready to grow into man- 
hood until he’s had an experience like that, 
It may come in one of adozen ways. It may 
come when a crowd of fellows are together 
telling foul stories. And you may have to 
step aside quietly, as a protest. You see it 
isn’t always preaching that one is called on 
to do; sometimes it’s a little action, or just 
being quiet. But that’s the time you’ll hear 
God say, ‘* Be not afraid,’’ and if you don’t 
know it then you’ll know it later—that there 
are many more like _ whose lips and ears 
are not poisoned with vile talk. 

To have God with you, whether tent- 
making, or preaching, or just being silent, 
makes the real difference, after all. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What did Paul ask the Thessalonians 
to do with reference to those who were 
‘over’? them? 2. How were they to be 
among themselves? 3. In what way does 
the fifteenth verse remind you of the Gelden 
Rule? 4. In what way did Paul commend 
cheerfulness? 5. From what were they to 


.** abstain ’’ ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul’s Stay at Corinth 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 18: 
4-22), = 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


T HAD been Paul’s intention to wait at 
Athens until Timothy and Silas could 
reach him, but after his disheartening 

experience with. the self-sufficient philoso- 
phers he wanted to get away. His departure 
was not because of his general desire to 
hasten along, for he spent a year and a half 
at Corinth, his next stopping-place. That 
city was only about forty miles away, across’ 
the gulf. It was an easy trip to take. 

In-Corinth Paul quickly found an audience. 
Traffic from all lands brought -to:the city a: 
motley populace, including a large number 
of Jews. Among his countrymen Paul was 
sure of listeners. On the first Sabbath he. 
went to the synagogue and preached Jesus, 
having determined that only the simple gos- 
pel should have expression from him, * 

He had the good fortune at-Corinth to 
meet a Jewish Christian couple who had 
come from Rome. Since they, too, were 
tentmakers, he lived and worked with them. 
As all toiled, Paul must have asked many 
eager questions about the Christians at the 
imperial city. 

Silas and Timothy joined him before long, 
bringing him messages which gave him great 
cheer. He turned with fresh vigor to his 
synagogue preaching, but the more he pleaded 
with the Jews the more bitter were they. At 
last, convinced that they were too bigoted 
to be dealt with, Paul declared to them that 
he would preach to the citizens generally, 
without regard to their religious affiliations. 
He founda preaching-place next door, where 
every one was welcomed. Many joined the 
little church, among them Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue; 

During Paul’s stay at Corinth, Gallio, the 
elder brother of Seneca, a man of learning, 
wisdom, and gentle manners, was made 
governor, When he came, the Jews tried to 
have Paul’s speaking stopped. But Gallio 
knew about him, and not only wholly re- 
fused to entertain a complaint, but permitted 
the street crowd to lay hold of the Jewish 
leader and severely beat him. This action 
on Gallio’s part made Paul’s place secure in 
Corinth, and gave him great confidence in 
the fairness of a Roman judge. 

After the long stay in Corinth Paul and 
his companions left behind them a strong 


| poor, freemen and slaves, compos 


‘| his physical an 
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church, All kinds of people, wealthy and 
ed it. It 
ons destined to play a large share in his later 
life. 

Paul was anxious for some reason to get to 
Jerusalem, He went by way of Ephesus, 
where he had a hearty reception, But hur- 
rying into Jerusalem, he, curiously enough, 
made a very brief stay. Perhaps his sudden 
return is due to the fact that he heard ef the 
deep feeling against him and his policy, and 
that the aggressives had declared open war. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

Ramsay’s ‘‘ St. Paul the Traveller ’’ is, as 
usual, illuminating (pp. 253-266), likewise 
Stifler’s ** Introduction ’’ (172-177), and the 
various commentaries are helpful as usual. 


‘On Corinth consult the Bible Dictionary. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

Whatever our enthusiasm and success, the 
greatest assurance of permanent power is a 
vision. of the Lord. 

The City of Corinth. How did it com- 
pare with Athens in character, population, 
and availability ? 

Aguila and Priscilla. What three bonds 
of friendship united Paul with this couple ? 

Pauls New Energy. What induced the 
apostle to preach with such vigor? What 
was his message? (Acts 18: 5; 1 Cor. 2: 2.) 

His New Policy. Why did he cease to 
preach in the synagogue? In view of the 
three details given in verses 6 to 8, is it 
strange that the Jews were infuriated against 
him? 


The Comforting Vision; Why did he 
need it? 
Gallio’s Good. Judgment. How did Gal- 


lio’s action give Paul new courage ? 
The Hasty, Visit to Jerusalem. Why is so 
little said about it? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEExk’s 
LESSON. 


,. (For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to 


members of the class.) 


1. For what was Paul thankful when he 


‘Tl 'wrote to ‘the’ Thessalonians? 2. How had 


Timothy’s report affected ‘him? “3. How did 
he comfort those who were sorrowing for 
their. friends who ‘had ‘just died? 4. What 
characteristic word did he repeat often ? 


WasuHsBurn Co.Luiece, Topeka, Kansas. 








-Orgigin 
Of a Famous Human Pood 


_The story of great discoveries or in- 
ventions is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found 
himself hampered by lack.-of bodily 
strength and vigor and could not carry 
out the plans and enterprises he knew 
how to conduct, was led to study various 


foods and their effects upon the. human 
system. 


‘In other words before he could 
carry out his plans he had to find a food 
that would carry him along and renew 
mental strength. 

e knew that a food which was a brain 
and nerve builder (rather than a mere 
fat maker) was universally needed. He 
knew that meat with the average man 
does not accomplish the desired results. 
He knew that the soft gray substance 
in brain and nérve centres is made from 
Albumen and. Phosphate of Potash ob- 
tained from food. Then he started to 
solve the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments 
evolved Grape-Nuts, the now famous 
food. It contains the brain and nerve 
building food elements in condition for 
easy digestion. 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily 
is easily seen in a marked sturdiness and 
activity of the brain and nervous system, 
making it a pleasure for one to carry on 
the daily duties without fatigue or ex- 
haustion. 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a stimu- 
lant but is simply food which renews and 
replaces the daily waste of brain and 
nerves. 

Its flavour is charming and being fully 
and thoroughly cooked at the factory it 
is served instantly with cream. 

The signature of the brain worker 
spoken of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on 
each genuine package of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville.” ‘There's a 
Reason.” 
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[ Children at Home 


Some Curious Playmates 


(A True Story) 
By Elizabeth Price 


HE porch was wide and shady, and 
there was a thick green screen of 
morning-glories between it and the 

street. Inside the curtain of vines a railing 
ran around it, with a flat top, wide enough to 
play jacks on if one was careful not to let 
them bounce off the wrong way. Faith used 
it for a shelf tohold her books and magazines, 
and Louise played doll-house on it from 
morning till night. But Maurice and Emma 
had the most fun of all. 

Last summer, when Aunt Beth came to 
visit them, there had been a good deal of 
rain, then days of warm sunshine, so the 
tvines about the porch had grown very ba 
Ever so many of the big leaves were nibbled 
about the edges as if some wee mouse from 
fairyland had been scalloping them. Aunt 
Beth noticed that the very first morning she 
was there, but as there was no one with her 
just then but Emma and Maurice, she didn’t 
speak of it, for of course those little people 
wouldn’t know what had done the mischief. 
She went indoors, presently, to write a letter, 
and sat down near the open window. Her 
chair was low, and she couldn’t see the chil- 
dren on the porch, but their voices came in 
distinctly. 

For a while she paid no attention—till 
presently Emma said, ‘‘ Mr. Brown is going 
to market. He’s in a big hurry, too—just 
see him scamper, Maurice. They are going 
to have company for dinner, and there isn’t 
a thing in the house toeat.’’ Then Maurice 
chimed in, ‘‘ Mrs. Yellow is having a awful 
time wif’ her children this morning. They 
won’t stay home, and she’s ’fraid they’ll get 
lost. . There s Tiny up that glory-stem 
again, I’ve _——— her back fifteen times, 
and Tommiy’s going to fall over the edge an’ 
kill hisself if he don’t be careful.’ ; 

Emma sighed. ‘‘ They make pecks of 
trouble, when.they’re naughty, which they 





be good and mind,— it’s lots nicer.’’ 

‘«Just like us,’ remarked Maurice, sagely. 
** We’re nicer when we’re good, too, but we 
get bad justthesame. Why, Em, this morn- 
ing you—’”’ his sister wisely changed the 
subject. ‘* Look, Maurice, at Miss Spotty, 
| I do believe she’s using that drop of water 
| for a looking glass. Isn’t she the vainest? 
| She’s turning her head just like the girls do 
when they’s fixing their hair to go to a party, 
| Now she’s all done. No wonder, Maurice, 
sheés going out to walk with Mr. Fuzzy. Did 
you see that? He kissed her good-invrning. 
Wasn’t that too cute?’’ 

‘*Yep. Tiny Yellow’s come back and 
rolled up in a ball. I guess she’s goin’ to 
take a nap, I’m gladofit: I’m tired look- 
ing after her,” and Maurice’s voice sounded 
as if a weight of care rested on his shoulders. 

**] wouldn’t bother with her,’’ declared 
Emma. ‘If she’s bound to run away, let 
her go and get another. There’s plenty 
more. Mr. Brown’s gone clear out of sight, 
and I’m going to hunt another Mr. Brown. 
His wife’ll never know the difference. Oh, 
Maurice, let’s have a lawn-fete, with lots of 
pretty tents and things, and let all the fami- 
lies come and have a picnic.’’ 

** All rigat; let’s do. You fix the lawn- 
fake, and I’ll go out to the honeysuckle 
and hunt some greenies, and invite ’em to 
come. Watch Tiny Yellow, Em, till I come 
back.” 

** Well, I will, only hurry, Maurice, or 
the tents will begin to shut up, and anyway 
I can’t take care of all of ’em very long by 
myself.’’ 

A few moments later Maurice’s little san- 
dals pattered up the porch steps. ‘‘ This 
leaf’s full,’? heannounced. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenie an’ about eighteen children. They 
all wanted to come to the lawn-fake, so I 
brought ’em.’’ 

The excited voices rang louder, and Aunt 
Beth, whose curiosity had been gradually 
| growing, came at last to the window to see 
| what it all meant. 

Emma’s black eyes and Maurice’s blue 
ones were fastened on their novel playground, 
and both earnest faces bent over the queer- 
est collection of pets that the watcher had 
ever seen. 

**It’s their favorite pastime—keeps them 








most alwaysare. I can’t see why they wofi’t: 
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busy for hours,’’ laughed mama, coming in 
os then, ‘*No, indeed, 1 don’t object. 
ey don’t injure the squirmers, and the 
never get hurt themselves. On the whole, i 
consider these queer things rather nice play- 
fellows, and while the children engage their 
attention this way they can’t be devouring 
my vines. Let them alone, Beth, and don’t 
look so shacked,’’ 

Out on the flat top of the railing the two 
little ones had outlined a good-sized oblong 
space, with rows of smooth pebbles from the 
driveway. This was carpeted with green 
leaves from the vines, and studded with gay 
tents of pink, blue, and crimson morning- 
glory bells. Over and around and under, 
creeping, wriggling, or rolled in little furry 
balls, were dozens of brown, yellow, spotted 
or striped caterpillars ! 


BaLTimoreE, Mp. 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 
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ton workers to hand in names of those they 
now who ought to be in Sunday-school, but 
are not. Give these names out to those who 
are willing to look after them, and invite 
them to the school personally. Do not un- 
dertaké too many ata time. Give one name 
into the hands of three or four people, and 
have them all call on that one person in the 
same week, but not on the same day. Ex- 
pect a report from each one of these callers 
on the following Sunday, so that you may 
know what their success has been. 

It is sometimes a good plan to work on 
one department of the school at a time—as, 
for instance, the junior department, or the 
Home Department. What your school 
needs, and what every school needs, is to 
get the people to work. It makes little dif- 
erence what department they are working 
for, the whole school will get the benefit. 
Keep it up, and do not get discouraged. A 
few good books would help you if you could 
get your officers and teachers to read them, 
especially books that are devoted entirely to 
Sunday-school management. 








AVONMORE, PA.—I have a class of boys, 
ranging in age from eleven to fifteen years. 
They are beginning to raise money for a cole 

ys’ books. Where canlI get a 
good list of books for such a purpose? We 
would want as inexpénsive binding as possible, 
consistent with fair wear.—M. R. it 

Write to Thomas Chew, Fall River, Mass. 
Enclose twenty-five cents, and ask for the 
copy of ‘* Work with Boys’’ containing a 
list of books for boys. 


ONALASKA, WIs.—Can a basement be made 
that will be satisfactory for Sunday-school pur- 
poses? We need more room for our Sunday- 
school, and have been planning a basement, as 
that will cost considerably less than an addi- 
tion. But there is Soustdarehhe opposition to 
the basement on the ground that it will not be 
serviceable.—L. B. C. 

Some basements can be profitably used for 
Sunday-school work if they are light, airy, 
dry,. well-ventilated, and have a high ceiling. 
Otherwise it is suicidal to the best results to 
put a Sunday-school into a basement. It 
does not follow that good work cannot be 
done in any basement, for it can be, but no 
Sunday-school can do its best ‘work there. 
For, any church. to, put its.Sunday-school into 
a. cold, damp, ill-ventilated, poorly-lighted 
basement, would be like putting the baby of 
the family into the cellar. Better by far put 
the Sunday-school in the church auditorium 
room, If it is too good for Sunday-school 
purposes, it is too good for church purposes, 
More and more the basements are going out 
of use—and properly sou. Basements are all 
right for social gatherings, banquets, etc., 
where people gather occasionally, but not for 
any regular service of the church, Keep 
out of the basement if you can, 








SAN- FRANCISCO.—What is the best method 
of gathering in pupils? We are acity church 
and the Sunday-school is running down. I 
have been appointed as chairman of a visiting 
committee, ow would you proceed? I do 
not know the cause of the absence of pupils. 
That I have to find out, but it seems natural 
lack of interest, or probably more interest in 
baseball and other outside attractions. Our 
school has never been very large. Would you 
institute a house-to-house canvass, and if so, 
how would you approach people on the sub- 
ject? Would it be a wise, tactful, or success- 
ful method to go up to the door-bell like any 

ent and state my errand on the door-step, or 
what other plan could I take to get inside and 
acquainted a little before broaching the sub- 
ject? Mr. Moody was especially successfui in 
this work. I wish I knew his tactics, how he 
did. Many other workers must have been in 
the same place. The more I think of it the 
more difficult it seems—the house-to-house 
canvass.—N. V. H. 

The first thing to do is to improve your 
Sunday-school. A stick of candy never com- 
plains that nobody wants it. Unless your 
school is attractive, bright, cheery, and help- 
ful the new scholars will not remain in it, no 
matter how many of them you may get. I 
would call the officers and the teachers of 
the school, together and lay the matter be- 
fore them, making it a subject of much 
prayer. Let everybody present be free with 
his suggestions. 

It may be that the music can be bright- 
ened up. Put somebody at the door to wel- 
come everybody who comes. Make the 
room more attractive. Try to introduce 
more handshaking. Your school must be 
made attractive if you are expecting to make 
it grow permanently. 

Instead of an indiscriminate house - to- 
house visitation at first, try to encourage 









“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” | 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted’ 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the ‘“ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “Little 
Rivers”’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to, 











James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 
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“ This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Capc Cod Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance."’ 


Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 
We can make it easy and inexpensive for you to 
locate at Sagamore Beach. 200 lots sold to just 
your kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
to $17.50 per week. 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
Hi. N. Lathrop, Gen’I M’g'r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
THE BEST WAY 
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IVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
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SOVABDD,~! Bittousnces 
both mind and body. , 
50c &$1 at druggists orby mail 
THE TARRANT CO. 
Tastes like Soda Water 164-6 Chambers &t., N. Y. 






















This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octof in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


| PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
Panter lynne 
sai a ei 
jab age named 
DICKINSON & REED 


Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. . 
_ Josaen J. Dickinson — FRANK M. Rego 
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Py “< specimen pamphlets of the new hymn book 


CLOWED HYMNS 
loaned free for Camp, Union and Specia eetings. 


THE BIGLOW & ‘MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO. 











Couldn’t Fool Him 
Doctor Was Firm and Was Right 


Many doctors forbid their patients to 
rink coffee but the patients still drink it 
1e sly and thus spoil all the doctor's 
ts, and keep themselves sick. 
metimes the doctor makes sure that 
patient is not drinking coffee and 
e was a case of that kind in St. Paul, 
re a business man said: 
‘ After a very severe illness last win- 
which almost caused my death, the 
tor said Postum was the only thing 
t I could drink and he just made me 
it coffee and drink Postum. My ill- 
ness was caused by indigestion from the 
use of tea and coffee. 

‘* The state of my stomach was so bad 
that it became terribly inflamed and 
finally resulted-in a rupture. -I had not 
drunk Postum, very long before my lost 
blood was restored and my stomach was 
well and strong and I have now been 
using Postum for almost a year. When 
I got up from bed ‘after my illness I 
weighed 98 pounds and now my weight 
is 120, m8 ; 

‘There is no doubt that Postum was 
the cause of this wonderful improve- 
ment. I shall never go back to tea or 
coffee but shall always stick to the food 
drink that brought’ me back to health 
and strength.” 

Look for the little book, ‘*‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Rea- 
son,” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 


are genuine, true, and fullof human 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 1, 1909. ‘ 
Life lessons for me from the Book of 
Acts (Acts 27 : 18-44. Consecra- 
tion meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—The need of. the Spirit (Acts 1 : 1-8). 
‘TUES.—Turning to God (Acts 2 : 37-42). 
WED.—God is not mocked (Acts § : 1-11). 
THURS.—Spread of the seed (Acts 8 : 1-8, 


344°). 
Fri.—A chosen vessel (Acts 9 : 10-19). 
Sat.—An epoch-making speech (Acts 17 : 
22-31). 











Trace the spread of the gospel in Acts. 
Find out the part-played ¥ the Spirit in Acts. 
What is our greatest need to-day ? 


HE Book of Acts is the record of what 
Jesus went'on to do and to teach after 
the day he was taken up, as the 

Gospels are the record of what he began to 
do and teach before. We call it the Acts of 
the Apostles, but in the revised version the 
book is called simply The Acts.’ They were 
the acts of Jesus by his spirit through his 
apostles. And here is our first lesson from 
the book. Our lives should be the record of 
the Acts of Jesus. The apostles were men of 
flesh and blood just like ourselves. God 
called them to Jesus’ service, but so also 
does he call us. He wrought through them, 
but so also does he desire to work through 
us. If any of our acts are not acts of Jesus, 
ought we not to ask ourselves whether such 
acts are right acts? Whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, says Paul, we are 
to do it to the glory of God, that is, we are 
to act in the character of God, to do the acts 
of Jesus. Are we doing so? 


The slowness ‘with which the early Christ- 


| what Christitnity was, and the tardiness with 


which they took up-their.missionary duty and 
the: a eee mis- 
ion movenient; should ‘be a. lesson to us. 
ere are many Christians to-day who are’ 
just where these ‘early Christians were.’ 
They thought it was Jew first in such a sense 


Christians if they would first become Jews.- 
Or in other words, if the Chinese will 


harder than for a Gentile to become a Jew) 
we will give them the gospel; but America 
and all who are in America before the gos- 
pel can be sent abroad! This is the very 
blunder of the early church. 


Then, as now, it was the few who had the 
true vision. There never has been a time 
when the way to find the truth was to take a 
vote and accept the judgment of the major- 
ity. There are some fundamental moral in- 
stincts which are as nearly universa! as any 
judgments are likely to be, but when it 
comes to judgments, men differ more widely 
than the stars, The majority in the early 
church and in the early churches was always 
getting wrong, and the few who saw and 
obeyed again and again made themselves un- 
popular by fidelity to their light and con- 
viction, 

But the church’s heart was sound. The 
Book of Acts shows us that and Paul con- 
firms it in his epistles. When orce Christ 
was admitted to the heart he wrought a true 
wholeness there. Peter, with all his pre- 
judice, responded heartily to the call of the 
Spirit to open the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles; The Council in Jerusalem dealt in a 
large-souled, generous way with the problem 
of Foreign Missions. Paul found friends or 
made them everywhere, and rejoiced with a 
great joy in the real union of all souls in the 
body of Christ.. We see in the Book of Acts 
the loyal acceptance by believers of the living 
Spirit of God as a true and faithful guide 
whom they must be ready to follow without 
fear whithersoever He might lead them. 

The Book of Acts shows us that Christians 
are followers, not leaders; doers of a will, 
not creators of it. We act in all freedom, 
but back of all that we attempt and achieve 
is the lofty, all-embracing mind and will of 
God... A hand was guiding all these doings 
of theearly church. We see that hand as we 





interest. 


look back. Let us also see it as we look up. 





ians came to a clear understanding of just |’ 


that the Gentile was to have no gospel at all.*|) 
They were willing to welcome Gentiles as |} 


come to America‘ (and we make that even |’ 


(, 
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(Lesson for AUGUST 1) JULY 17, 1909 


Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 


riation in the high 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


quality of 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 
serie ‘. 


ee 
NATIONAL BIS 


CUIT COMPANY 

















It’s worth a good deal of trouble and expense to keep 
in touch with your scholars all summer Jong. : 

And when you can do it with no trouble at all, and © 
at a trifling expense, why let another day pass without - 
making a simple arrangement for an every-week reminder? 

Send every one of your scholars a copy of The Sun- 
day School Times for three months. 
wherever they go, if this office is notified of address changes. 
It will be a very practical and welcome link between 
The expense is little enough: 


teacher and scholar. 


thirteen 
issues 


3 months 


for each subscription in a club of five or more to the 
individual addresses of the scholars. 


It will follow them { 


19 cents 





THE Sunpay ScHoot Times Company, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





fe 





G 


ENUIN 
Sarkatbes fi 

x2 Steinways from up; 
Urakhuers from ~ fn 

Unciebes, | fine Parlor Grand 
ights ‘up; also.ro very fine Parlor Grand pia: 

at about halt, Wei ‘parti Cash or easy 


monthly payments. 
Street, Chicago. 


Pianos 


ARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 
ANOS. bs gf used instruments ; 
ebers from $250 up; 
50 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 
from $250 up; also ordinary second-h: d 


wonderfully interesting 
fully bound. Price, $x postpaid. The Sunda 
u 5 » St. is § 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walaut St.. Phi 4 


Sankey’s Story 





«“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
PEL HY 


MNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
ok of autobiographical 


410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 


ladelphia, Pa. 








rite for full particulars.. Cash or easy 
YON & HEALY, 62 Adams 


e ship everywhere on approval. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








